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I.—NEW GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM ATTICA, 
ACHAIA, LYDIA. 


During my wanderings about Athens and its vicinity a year ago 
last October and November I made copies and squeezes of several 
inscriptions which had not yet been removed to the epigraphical 
museum. The following, among which are also included some 
unedited stones in the National Museum, are unpublished, so far 
as I am aware, with the exception of nos. 3, 5,9 and 35. The 
majority are of the form known as xovioxos or columellae,’ which 
were so frequent after the time of Demetrius Phalereus. But two 
belong to the class of rpdmwef{ac or mensae and four are marble 
lecythi and one is for a labellum (cf. Cic. De Legibus II, 26). 
The inscriptions in themselves barring the epigram (no. 35) are 
of little intrinsic worth, but taken as a whole they are of con- 
siderable value for Greek prosopographia, since several new 
names occur and some of the persons mentioned can be identified 
with names already known. For this reason they are arranged 
in alphabetical rather than chronological order.’ 

1. Large xovioxos of Hymettian marble in the garden of the 
Observatory. Here are also nos. 7, 8, 18, 19, 22, 25, 39, 41, 52, 


1 Brueckner in his excellent book, Der Friedhof am Eridanos, p. 47, n. 2, 
gives the text of twenty-five others, which are at the Dipylon. No. 25 he 
makes the same observation which I made some years before him in Classical 
Philology II, p. 100, that the third line containing the word ’Avdpia was 
omitted in ’E9. ’Apyx. 1893, col. 221, no. 2. Ibid. col. 221, no. 3, Kapvoocria 
should be read for Kapvoria ; col. 223, no. 15,’Apionv for ’Auionvia ; and no. 19 
Kupyvaiog for Mupyvaiog, 

*I am indebted to Professor Von Premerstein for*calling my attention to 
nos. 5, 48, 62, and to Mr. Leonardos, Ephor of the Epigraphical Museum, for 


permission to publish nos. 12, 20, 24, 27, 30, 45, 57, 59. 
26 
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58, 63, all found there some years ago when the pine trees were 
planted. They are set in the ground, as are so many of these 
ktovioxot, SO that their height could not be measured. Diameter 
above of no. 1 iso.42m. From top to molding 0.09m. Wreath 
carved in relief below the inscription. Letters 0.035 m. high. 
Late Hellenistic. 


AQHNOTTOAIS 
AHMHTPIOY Anpntpiov 
AAMTTTPEYS 


The name ’Aé@nvérokts does not occur in any of the indices of the 
Corpus nor in the Prosopographia Attica nor in Pape, Gr. Eigen- 
namen. It however is found on coins of Ephesus, cf. Num, 
Chron. 1881, p. 20, and in B. C. H. XXX, 1906, p. 188, we have an 
aiAntis Anuntpiov, perhaps the same man. 

2. Kuovioxos of Hymettian marble, 0.36 m. high; 0.22 m. in 
diameter above. From top to molding 0.04 m. Now in 6dds 
TAaraéy near the church of the Prophet Daniel. Letters, care- 
lessly cut and crowded in 1. 3, vary from 0.015 m. to 0.03 m. in 
height. Hellenistic. 


AITAATHS 
ANTI@I10OY 
K YA AOHNAIEY= Kvdabnvaievs 


Aly\drns which I have not found elsewhere in inscriptions or 
literature as a proper name is probably Doric and formed from 
the epithet of Apollo, aiyAjrns, which occurs in Apoll. Rhod. IV, 
1716, 1729; Strabo 484; and Callimachus fr. 113.a, Schneider (cf. 
Bruchmann, Epitheta Deorum s.v. Apollo). A similar name 
Aly\drep is given by Pape, op. cit.,s. v. For formation of proper 
names from epithets of divinities cf. Fick-Bechtel, Die Griech- 
ischen Personennamen, p. 301 f. Since there is no proper name 
’Avriguos we must assume that lambda was omitted in 1. 2 by the 
stone-cutter, which shows that the liquid perhaps was barely pro- 
nounced; cf. for omission of a liquid Meisterhans-Schwyzer 
Grammatik der Att. Ins., p. 82 f.; Mayser, Gram. der Gr. Papyri, 
p. 186f.; Wilhelm, Klio V, p. 299; Beitrage zur Gr. Inschriften- 


kunde, p. 122. 
3. Keovioxos of Hymettian marble in yard of house near the 
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stadium. Height 1.07 m. Diameter 0.40 m. From top to mold- 
ingo.12m. Letters 0.03 m. Early Roman, 


AAEZ2ANAPOS *AAé£avdpos 
KYPOY Kvpov 
SOI-ITIOSZ THirios 


This inscription is already published in I. G. III, 2028, but the 
relative position of the letters is incorrectly given and S¢yrios is 
printed with two taus. No dimensions are given nor is it stated 
that below the inscription there is a panel, 0.21 m. wide by 0.23 m. 
high, which has a large mask sculptured in high relief. This 
perhaps indicates that this Alexander was an actor, though no 
such actor is to be found in the Prosopographia Histrionum 
Graecorum as published by O’Connor, Chapters in the History 
of Actors and Acting in Ancient Greece nor in Wilhelm’s Ur- 
kunden Dram. Auffiihrungen in Athen. 

4. Kuovicxos of Hymettian marble set in the pavement at 14 
63és Tpavixov. Diameter 0.22m. From top to molding 0.07 m. 
Letters 0.035 m. Late Hellenistic. 


AAINH 
XPHSTH xpnorn 


The name Aline, though fairly common to-day, was rare, it 
seems, in ancient Greece. Such was the name of the lady whose 
beautiful portrait exists on a mummy from Hawara in Berlin (cf. 
Ant. Denkmialer II, pl. 13 and p. 2, where Erman says there is 
no other occurrence of the name). ’Adeivn is found in ’Ed@. ’Ap x. 
1898, col. 248 (from Ceos) and ’Adivn in I. G. XII, 1, 620 (from 
Rhodes). The name is formed from an adjective meaning sickly 
or thin (cf. ddewdé» and ddw[v]dv in Hesychius’ Lexicon and Bechtel, 
Die Attischen Frauennamen, p. 45). 

5- Keovioxos Of Hymettian marble in court of house at 4 édds 
T{aBéka. Diameter 0.20m. From top to molding 0.02 m. Letters 
0.011 m. Hellenistic. 


A=AiOZ Agaios 
A=lOXOY 
AMA=ANTEYS “Apagavrevs 
This inscription is incorrectly published in I. G. II, 1828, where 


’A€iov OF Ip ]agiov is read. Kirchner also Pros. Att. no. 1328 reads 
A=<A>I02 A=IOY vel [TTRJA=IOY. 
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6. Kuovicxos of Hymettian marble in Kato Liosia, much broken. 
Height of fragment 0.66 m., diameter above 0.38 m. From top to 
moldingo.ogm. Letters from 0.03 m.to0.035m. Early Roman. 


ATTOAAOPANHS 
OEOKAEOYS 
KHOISIEYS Knquotevs 


@coxAjjs Knguoteds OCcurs also in a much earlier inscription of the 
fourth century B.C. (cf. I. G. II, 945, 1. 25). 

7. Kutovioxos of Hymettian marble in the garden of the observ- 
atory. Diameter 0.27 m. From top to molding 0.07 m. 
Letters from 0.025 m. to 0.035 m. Late Hellenistic. 


ATTOAAQNIOS 
ATTOAAQNIOZ 
ZJAPAIANOS Zapdiavds 


This inscription is interesting because the stone-cutter has 
written 2 instead of Y in the second line, probably influenced by 
the last letter of the first and third lines. 

8. Kuovioxos of Hymettian marble in same place as no. 7, with 
relief of a loutrophorus beneath the inscription. To rough part 
0.63 m. Diameter o.31 m. From top to molding 0.06 m. Let- 
ters 0.025 m. to 0.03 m. Late Hellenistic. 


ATTOAAQNIOS 
ZJITAAKOY Sirarxov 
AM@ITTOAITHS "AuguroXirns 


9. Kuovioxos of Hymettian marble in the yard of the church of 
’ A. Sapdvra between Liosia and Menidi. Circumference above 
0.88 m. Letters 0.035 m. Late Hellenistic. 
ATTOAAQNIOS 
SEPATIIQNOS 
MEAITEYS Medcrevs 


This inscription is already published in I. G. III, 1851, but the 
copy there is incomplete. All the letters are preserved. 

10. Ktovicxos of Hymettian marble, stuck in the ground at 13 
683s ZarwBpidvdov. Letterso.o25m. Diametero.17m. Hellenistic. 
APTEMQN *Aprépov 
APTEMQNOZ ’Aprépwvos 

"Edéavos 
The combination of the forms A with M and = is noteworthy. 
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II. Keovicxos Of Pentelic marble with relief of loutrophorus 
below the inscription. Now in the 68s @adnpov. Height 0.40 m. 
Diameter 0.23m. From top to molding 0.04 m. Letters 0.018 m. 
Early Hellenistic. 

APXEIAHS ’Apyeidns 
Alo Aiov 
=TEIPIEYS 


'Apxeidns is probably a variant form of ’Apyidns or better ’Apxiddne, 
which is found in the Prosopographia Attica, nos. 2438-2441, 
2437a. The formation would be the same as in Iparwpeivos and 
Praetorinus for Mpa:rwpiavds or Casinus for Casianus in inscriptions 
from Sinope (cf. A. J. A. IX, 1905, p. 317; X, 1906, pp. 429, 433; 
A.J. P. XXVII, p. 449). 

12. Fragment of xovicxos in National Museum of Athens, of 
Hymettian marble. Height 0.39 m. Diameter 0.41 m. From 
top to molding 0.09 m. Found on west slope of acropolis. 
Letters 0.035 m. Late Hellenistic. 


APXEAAOS ’ApxéAaos 
I°AOTOY A 
TTIO |rrio[ s 


Possibly this ’ApyéAaos is identical with ’ApyéAaos SumaAjrros in 
I. G. II, 953, 32 (about 160 B.c.). But this Acddores cannot be the 
same as Aid8oros Suradyrros Of B. C. H. XXIII, p. 352, since that 
inscription dates from the fourth cent. B. C. 

13. Keovioxos of Hymettian marble at Kato Liosia. Diameter 
0.17m. From top to rough part which went in the ground 
0.39 m. Letterso.o2m. Hellenistic. 


APXION "Apxtov 
AIONYSIOY Atovvaiov 
KAS2ANAPEQS Kaocavdpéws 
OYT ATHP Ovydr np 
NIKATOPOY Nixaydpov 
KAZ=ANAPEQS 
yurn 


The name “Apyiov is not in Pape, op. cit., or Bechtel, op. cit., but 
it occurs in I. G. II, 3327 and similar neuter formations for female 


names are common. 
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14- Kutovioxos of Hymettian marble near the Ilissus. From top 
to rough part 0.34 m. Letters from 0.02 m. to 0.025 m. Late 
Hellenistic. 

ISIA "Adpo| 8 jicia 

15. Kusovioxos of Hymettian marble in a house near the theater 
of Dionysus, 0.51 m. high. Circumference at top 0.59 m., at 
bottom 0.46m. Letters rather carelessly cut from 0.02 m. to 
0.03 m. Late Hellenistic. 


BPOMIAS Bpouuas 
EISIAQ OY jou 
HPAKAEQTIS “Hpax\earis 


The name Bpouids is formed similarly to ’Odvums, etc., 
Widmungsnamen as Bechtel calls them, op. cit., p. 56. Bpopeds 
would be connected with Bods, the epithet of Dionysus. It 
occurs also in I. G. III, 2246. In I. G. III, 2435, 2448 we have 
Bpdpsos “HpaxXeorns and in I. G. III, 2434 Bpowia Bpopiov ‘Hpaxdearts. 

16. Ktovioxos of Hymettian marble at Kolokythou near the 
church of ‘Ay. Mapacxevxy. Diameter above 0.28 m. From top to 
molding 0.08 m. Letters 0.03 m. Late Hellenistic. 


Tvepun 
AAEZANAPOY £dvdpou 
MIAHSIA MiAncia 


For name Ivezn cf. Bechtel, op. cit., p. 132 (Frauennamen aus 
Abstracten). 

17. Kvovioxos of Hymettian marble at 48 68d: used as 
door-post for door to yard of stable. Circumference at top 
0.93m. Letterso.ozm. Hellenistic. 


FOPTIAS Topyias 
AEONTEQ? Acovréws 


18. Ktovioxos of Hymettian marble at the Observatory. Diam- 
eter above 0.44 m. Height more than 1.00 m. From top to 
molding 0.10 m. Letters o.o4 m. Late Hellenistic. 


AHMHTPIOLZ Anunrptos 
AOHNOTTOAIAOLS 
AAMT TPEYS Aapnrpevs 


Above the inscription is an ivy wreath carved in relief, which 
possibly indicates that this Demetrius was an actor, though no 
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such actor is elsewhere known. So on the xiovicxos of the famous 
actor Hieronymus and of the actor Lysimachus we have an ivy 
wreath (cf. Wilhelm, Urkunden Dram. Auffiihrungen in Athen, 
pp. 59, 82). Possibly this Demetrius is the son of Athenopolis, 
the flute-player of 97-6 B. C. (cf. above, no. 1). 

19. Keovicxos Of Hymettian marble in same place as no. 18, 
and with the same inscription. Diameter above 0.40 m. Height 
more than 1.00 m. From top to molding 0.09 m. In panel 
below inscription (0.42 m. by 0.17 m.) relief of loutrophorus. 
Letters 0.04 m. Late Hellenistic. 


AHMHTPIOS Anpnrptos 
AQHNOTTOAIAOS 
AAMT'TPEYS Aapmtpeus 


20. Ktovicxos in National Museum, of Hymettian marble. 
Height 9.78m. Diameter 0.28m. From top to molding 0.07 m. 
Lower part rough. Letters 0.043. Hellenistic. 


AHMHTPIOS Anunrptos 
ATTOAAQNIOY AoA \wviov 
AZHNIEYS 


Among the ’A¢nueis given by Kirchner, op. cit., there is no 
Demetrius but the Anujrpios ’Atnneds of I.G. III, 1112, 45 is possibly 
identical with the one in this inscription. 

21. Kusovioxos of Hymettian marble at corner of é3és Kacropias 
and é8ds ‘Ayiov”Opovs. Diameter on top, where there is a round 
hole,o.21m. Circumference below molding 0.645m. From top 
to rough part 0.34 m. Letters o.o15 m. Early Hellenistic. 


AHMHTPIO Anunrptos 
NIKANAPOY Nixcivdpov 
M APAOQNIO& 


In the third line the second letter is a stone-cutter’s error for A. 

22. Kuovioxos of Hymettian marble at the Observatory. Diam- 
eter 0.17m. From top to molding 0.05 m., to rough part 0.40 m. 
Letters 0.02 m. Late Hellenistic. 


AHMNTPIOZ Anurrptos 
TIMQNOZ Tipwvos 
HPAKAEQTUS “Hpaxdewr(n)s 
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The confusion which the stone-cutter has made between H and 
N should be noted. In the first line in the case of the fourth 
letter he cut first N and then changed it to H, and in the second 
line vice versa he cut first H and then changed it to N. In the 
last line he became again confused and cut Vi for H. 

23. Keovicxos Of Hymettian marble at 29 dads iepd. Circumfer- 
ence below molding 0.52 m. Late Hellenistic. 


AIOAQPA Atoddpa 
XPHSTH 


24. Kutovioxos of Pentelic marble in the National Museum, 
found at the corner of 63és Mevdvdpov and édis Zovbov. Height 
0.28 m. Diameter 0.185 m. From top to molding 0.055 m. 
Letters 0.017 m. Late Hellenistic. 


AIONYSIA Atovvaia 
ANAPQNOS “Avdpavos 
QPQTIA ’Qperia 


25. Kutovicxos of Hymettian marble at the Observatory. 
Diameter 0.17 m. From top to molding 0.05 m., to rough part 


0.43 m. Letters 0.025 m. Late Hellenistic. 


AIONYSIA 
AHMHTPIOY Anpntpiov 
ANTIOXISSA 


26. Kuovioxos of Hymettian marble on 68és Aewvidov. Height 
0.76 m. Circumference above 1.00m. From top to rough part 
0.41 m., to molding 0.07 m. Letters about 0.025 m. Late 
Hellenistic. 

AQPHMA A@pnyua 
MITYAHNAIA MervAnvaia 
ZIMAA 
Y N H yun 


For name Adpnua cf. Pape, op. cit. It occurs also in inscriptions 
from Delphi (cf. Collitz, Gr. Dialekt-Ins. 1803, 2084) and in 
I. G. III, 2543. 

27. Kwovioxos of Hymettian marble in the National Museum, 
found at corner of é8és Eradiov and dds Alddov. Height 0.36 m. 


| 
| 
| 
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Diameter 0.125 m. From top to molding 0.04 m. Letters vary 
from 0.015 m. to 0.024 m. Hellenistic. 


AQPOOEOS Awpdbeos 


28. Ku«ovioxos of Hymettian marble in yard of deserted house 
near Dipylon. Diameter 0.19 m. From top to rough part 
0.35 m. Letterso.ozm. Early Hellenistic. 


AQPOS 
HPAKAEQTHS “HpaxXewrns 


29. Kuovioxos of Hymettian marble at 38 Height 
0.54m. Diametero.22m. From topto very narrow molding 
0.02m. Letterso.o25 m. Late Hellenistic. 


ETTIKPATHS *Emexpatns 


ETTIKPATOY *Emtxparov 
MIAHSIOLZ MiAnatos 


In I. G. II, 2445 we have ’Emxpdrns ’Emxpdrov Mepaevs and in 
B. C. H. XXIX, p. 519, ’Emixpdrns 'Emixpdrov Xodapyeis. 

30. Kuovicxos of Hymettian marble in National Museum, found 
probably near the sacred way. Much broken. Height 0.22 m. 


Diameter 0.19 m. From top to molding 0.03 m. Letters 0.015 m. 


Hellenistic. 
EPMIONH “Eppudvn 


31. Slab of Pentelic marble with molding above and be ow, 
at the church of “Ay. Sapdvra between Menidi and Liosia (where 
nos. 9 and 35 are). Height 0.72m. Width 0.63 m. Letters, 
which are near the top of the slab, about 0.023 m. Late 
Hellenistic. 


EPAOPENHSSEPATTIQON “‘Eppoyéyns 

YC ZQIAOC us 

YC us 

0 

ZTEPANOSAPISTOBOY Aov 


The three lines 1, 2 and 5, to judge by the forms of the letters, 
were cut at different times. The most notable difference is the 
lunated sigma in Zwidos, whereas in lines 2 and 3 we have C and 
in the last line =. The form of omega also varies slightly and in 
the case of alpha in the last line the cross-bar is straight whereas 
in |. 1 it is broken. 
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At the same place is another similar slab of same width which 
has at the upper right hand corner the letters ANOEZTHPIO. 
These two slabs undoubtedly belong with that now in Menidi 
(also 0.72 m. high) published in C. I. G. 488 and I. G. III, 219 as 
from the samechurch. Not only are the measurements the same, 
but also some of the names as Sepaziwv, Sréavos and ’AptordBovdos. 
The facsimile in I. G. III, 219, of the part preserved at Menidi is 
not altogether accurate. The two canthari, the one to the left 
incised and the other in very low relief, are much more nearly 
alike. The relative position of the letters is also wrongly given 
and their forms are not exact. (See Photograph, Fig. 1.) In 
the first line we have the caret used, of the form A and not A, 
and E instead of E with the bars all equal. In the second 
line we have E and not E and AJ instead of A. Alpha has 
the straight and not the broken cross-bar. The photograph 
here published of the only remaining fragment at Menidi 
will show also other differences from the Corpus. The exact 
purpose of all these slabs which came from the same monument 
is obscure. Boeckh rightly recognized the fact that it was not 
sepulchral. The new slab with the word ’Avéeorjpo[y] perhaps 
throws some light on the problem. This word and the two 
canthari on the slabs in I. G. III, 219, indicate that the monument 
was connected with the festival of the Anthesteria in honor of 
Dionysus whose sacred vessel was the cantharus. One thinks at 
once of the second day, the xées or Cups, which marked the 
climax in the drinking. The priests mentioned in I. G. III, 219, 
in the fragment to the right which has now disappeared, would 
then be priests of Dionysus and it is altogether probable that our 
slab joined the one which has been lost, the vs of lines 2 and 3 
being the end of the cepe- in lines 2 and 3 of I. G. III, 219. The 
whole inscription would then read: 


I. Eevoxdijs mpeo(Birepos), ‘Epuoyévns, 
Zepariov 
Atovictos, &(Adovios) Zevoxda[s] v(edrepos), iepeds, 


Zwiros 
Edropos iepevs 


’AptordBovdos "AmokA@mos Evmépou 
Zregavov 

Soi8os Siddpyupos, Srépavos 
Zwotptavds ’AptaroBovAov 


5: 
6. 
7: 


Fic. 1 
Photograph of Inscription No. 31 


Fic. 4 
Photograph of Inscription No. 51 


Fic. 5 
Photograph of Inscription No. 75 


2 
4 
Ae 
a 
- 


Fic. 2 Fic. 3 
Photograph of Inscription No. 35 a. Photograph of Inscription No. 35 b. 


| 
q 
H 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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The difference in the forms of the letters shows that the names 
were cut at various times. The names of Aristoboulus and his 
sons Phoebus and Zosimianus seem to have been cut at the same 
time, but those of his sons Philargyrus and Stephanus at a 
different time. 

32. Table-like monument or rpamef{a of Pentelic marble, 0.66 m. 
high, 0.60 m. wide, 1.58 m. long. Molding above and below. In 
yard of house on 68és MAarady. Letters from 0.025 m. to 0.035 m. 
Late Hellenistic. 

EYKAHS 
ATTOAAOAQ POY 
SIAQNIOS Sidadveos 


33- Ktovioxos in 63s “Hpaxdeiov in Patisia. Diameter 0.16 m. 
From top to rough portion 0.36 m., to molding 0.04 m. Letters 
0.02m. Early Hellenistic. 


TOTTYPA 
*Aydbwvos 
HPAKAEQTIS 


The name Zorvpa ‘Hpax\edrs Occurs in I. G. II, 2939; III, 2446, 
2447 and ’Aydev “HpaxXewrns in I. G. II, 2909, 2910. 

34- of Hymettian marble, corner of 63s Aevépyavr and 
63s Keparowiov. Diameter o.24m. From top to molding 0.07 m. 
Letters 0.025 m. Late Hellenistic. 


ZQZII1MH Zacipn 
APPOAISIOY "Adpodiciou 
MIAHSIA MiAngia 


35+ Keovicxos of Hymettian marble in yard of church of “Ay. 
Sapdvra between Liosia and Menidi. Diameter above 0.29 m. 
Height 1.49 m. From top to first inscription 0.37 m., between 
first inscription and epigram 0.22 m. Letters of inscription a 
0.027 m.; of inscription d 0.015 m. Late Hellenistic. (See 
Photograph, Fig. 2.) 


(a). 
Evvixov 


Elotyévou 

yern 
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The E’vxos of this inscription is probably to be identified with 
Evmxos Eirupidns of I. G. II, 1049, 76 (middle of first cent. B. C.), cf. 
Kirchner Pros. Att. 4028. (See Photograph, Fig. 3.) 


5). bd evOdde | Grexvos 


3 Sdeivas mixpas Avoapévn | 
Zaoipn dH0° od Bpeos | vedvupdos 
7 ob rh éréwy | 
ale]i én’ omeiow | pyre Oavoven 
II pnrépa | ddvpapery 


“She who lies here beneath this poor clod childless, having 
found deliverance from her bitter birth-pangs in death, Zosime, 
the young bride who had given no real child, did not complete 
her third septennial. Ever shall I pour a tear alike for her who 
neither died a mother nor herself bewailed a mother.” 

These two inscriptions have already been made known by 
Ziebarth among the Funde published in Ath. Mitth. XXI, 1896, 
pp. 465, 466. But since the epigram has evidently escaped notice 
and since Ziebarth gives only a copy in capitals (which in some 
respects is inaccurate) and attempts neither a division into words 
nor an interpretation, it seems well to publish photographs of the 
inscriptions and to endeavor to interpret in some fashion the bad 
Greek. In the many cases where Ziebarth gives A and M and E 
should be read A, M,and E. The relative position of the letters 
in lines 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 to the other lines in Ziebarth’s copy is also 
entirely wrong. Inl. 1 Ziebarth reads nothing before Sado» but 
the word ind and at least the letter T at the beginning are cer- 
tain; and there are clear traces of the others which fit better the 
word \urjv than dpyj which was also suggested to me by Professor 
Von Premerstein. The traces on the stone and squeeze are 
NO. The adjective with long iota in the sense 
of paltry or poor is used of the tomb in Anth. Pal. VII, 18 and 73 
(cf. also I. G. III, 1360). In Athenaeus VII, 296d in a verse 
from Alexander Aetolus (cf. also Orph. Arg. 92) we have 
Atr) yaia. Lines 3 ff. indicate that it is a case of abortion 
(od Bpépos). Cf. for examples of such negatives Hamilton, 
Negative Compounds in Greek, p. 31; and other examples 
in Gayler, p. 18. For epigrams dealing with death in child- 
birth cf. that on the painted sée/e from Pagasae which repre- 
sents such a subject and those cited by Arvanitopoullos, xarddoyos 
év r@ Movoeiy Bédov Pp. 215 f.; ’Ed. ’Apy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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1908, p. 24, notes 2 and 3). dao’ is for dote(a), wrongly formed 
perhaps from an infinitive déva made on the analogy of 
yvavae (cf. Crénert, Memoria Graeca Herculanensis, p. 251, 
note 2, where many references are given for dava: and its com- 
pounds in papyri and manuscripts). In 1. 5 we should read 
for the eighth letter TT and not T as Ziebarth did (éAnce», not 
érAnoev). The loose order and construction in ll. 5-8 is perhaps 
due to inability to fit the words otherwise into the meter. The 
negative od is out of place and é¢ éré» is peculiar, perhaps due to 
the verbal idea in rpifvyow = rpis éevypévny. But cf. also such 
phrases as mov éréwv dexddas (B.C. H. VII, 1883, p. 279). 
Line 9, the restoration alei seems better than alat which would 
also be possible. I had thought of airg but there is not room 
enough for more than three letters before the iota. In the case 
of én’ ioov the first letter has been corrected from 2 (due perhaps 
to S11 of omcicw) to E. The use of pyre for ofre in the last lines 
produces raphynois with pyréoe and pnrépa. The encroachment of 
py ON od is characteristic of late Greek (cf. Gildersleeve, A. J. P. I, 
p- 55f.) Another example of an epigram on a xovicxos is I. G. 
III, 1339. To make clear my interpretation which is the first 
one to be given so far as I know, a very literal translation has 
been added. 

36. Ktovioxos of Hymettian marble on ’Acrepiov, 1.00 m. 
high. Circumference at top 1.12 m. Letters 0.04 m., with 
exception of 6, o, and sigma, which are 0.025 m. Roman Im- 
perial times. 

OAAHC 
APPOAl Cc | oy "Adpodiciov 
MAPAO®@ Mapabo- 
NIOC vios 


37- Lecythus of Pentelic marble, foot and neck broken off. 
Height 0.41 m.; diameter above 0.25 m. Letters o.or m. In 
house on 63s @adypov. Relief of aged man shaking hands with 
woman. Hellenistic. 


© EOKAHS and NIKOSTPATH 
Nexoorparn. 


38. Tpdmefa of Pentelic marble at Kukuvaones, 1.68 m. long 
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by 0.82 m. wide and 0.53 m. high. Letters 0.03 m. Early 
Hellenistic. 
© EOMNH STOLZ Occurnoros 
OQOEOMENOYS Ocouévous 


KE®AAHOEN Keghadnbev 
© EOMENH= 
© EOMAHSTOL 
KE®AAHOEN Kepadnbev 


The @céuvnoros of this inscription is probably to be identified 
with Oedurynoros Kepadjéey in I. G. II 5, 773 b. The variation 
between 2 and = should also be noted and the fact that in line 5 
for the fifth letter the stone-cutter first cut H and then changed 
it to N. 

39. Kuovioxos of Hymettian marble at the Observatory. 
Diameter 0.28 m. From top to molding 0.07 m. Letters 
0.03 m. Hellenistic. 


OEOMNHSTOS Ocdpynoros 
PATOY 
OINAIOS Oivaios 


In I. G. II, 985 E II 50 (95/4 B. C.) we have a Sworxparns 
Olvaios (cf. Kirchner Pros. Att. s. v.) and he may be a descendant 
of the Sosicrates of this inscription. He cannot be the same 
person because of the difference in date between the two inscrip- 
tions. 

40. Large Kiovioxos of Hymettian marble, corner of é8és @adnpov 
and 4é3és Acaxov. Diameter 0.26 m. From top to molding 
0.06 m. Late Hellenistic. 


OEOPIAOLT Oedduidros 


41. Ktoviexos of Hymettian marble atthe Observatory. Height 
more than 1.50m. Diameter 0.45 m. From top to molding 
0.11 m. Letters 0.03 m. Late Hellenistic. 


IS IAS 
AMMQNIOY 
EPXIEQS "Epxtews 


OYTATHP Ovyarnp 
AHMHTPIOY Anpntpiov 
AAMTTTPEQS 
rYNH 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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42. Slab of Hymettian marble in yard of house some distance 
behind the Observatory Hill. Height on right side 0.40 m.; 
on left 0.36 m. Width of smooth part above rough part which 
went into the ground 0.245 m. to 0.26 m. Height of smooth 
parto.21m. Letters 0.015 m. to0.02 m. Hellenistic. 


I=TOPIA ‘Toropia 
XPH=STH xpnotn 


This is undoubtedly different from I. G. II, 3815 which is 
described as a columella and where we have ‘Icoropia with two 
sigmas. 

43- of Hymettian marble, corner of and 
’Hreipov. Diameter 0.21 m. From top to molding 0.05 m. 
Letters 0.02 m. Hellenistic. 


KAAAETEIMA KadAereipa 
NI-QNOS Ni{[x]ovor 
rYNH 


The name KadXereiya is new but is formed regularly after the 
analogy of such names as KadAémxos, KaAXitios, 
etc. (cf. Fick-Bechtel, op. cit., pp. 157, 267). 

44- Kuovioxos of Hymettian marble in the cellar of a mavromw- 
Aciov at corner of Ipavixov and é8és Sadapivos. Height, 0.98 m. 
Diameter 0.38 m. From top to molding 0.09 m. Letters 
0.03 m. Hellenistic. 


KAZTAAILA Kasraiia 

AHMHTPIOY Anpnrtpiou 

MITYAHNAIA MirvAnvaia 

EPMATOPOY “Eppaydpou 

STEIPIEQS Tretpicws 
YNH yurn 


Possibly this Hermagoras is to be identified with ‘Eppayépas 
Srepeevs Of I. G. II, 470 (cf. Kirchner, Pros. Att. s. v.). 

45. Ktovioxos of Hymettian marble in National Museum. 
Found at Patisia. Height of part preserved 0.28 m. Diameter 
0.125 m. Letterso.o21 m. Hellenistic. 


KEPAQN Képdav 
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There are very faint traces of letters in a third line so that we 
cannot read an ethnicon Soars. For the disappearance of an 


unaccented vowel cf. Meisterhans, op. cit., p. 69. 
46. Ktovioxos of Hymettian marble near the corner of 6dds 


KuyéAns and Hagay. Height 0.77 m. Diameter 0.30m. From 
top to rough portion 0.50 m., to molding 0.07 m. Letters 
0.02 m. Hellenistic. 


KAEAPI2TH KXeapiorn 
AHMHTPIOY Anunrtpiov 


PEMPTIOY eumri(8)ov 
’Arnvéws 
ond 


Rather than postulate a new name [éumnos we can assume that 
A has been carelessly omitted by the stone-cutter in ]. 3 as A was 
in ’Avrididov in no. 2. The letters are so clear that we can be 
certain that the letter was never cut. Perhaps it was not pro- 
nounced. 

47. Keovioxos of Hymettian marble in yard of tram-way near 
the Dipylon. Diameter 0.46m. From top to molding 0.11 m. 
Letters 0.03 m. Late Hellenistic. 


K THSAPXOZ Krijcapxos 
KAAAIPANOY 
PAYEY2 dvevs 


48. Kuovioxos of Hymettian marble set in the pavement at 
34 684s Yappdv. Diameter 0.27 m. From top to molding 0.09 m. 
Letters from 0.025 m. to 0.035 m. Hellenistic. 


MHTPOAOTA Mnrpoddra 
TIMQNO8 Tipevos 
PQTIA ’Qperia 


Myrpodéra is a new name not in Fick, op. cit., Fick-Bechtel., 
op. cit., Pape, op. cit., or in the indices of the Corpus. But the 
masculine Mnrpédoros is known. 

49. Kuovioxos of Hymettian marble at 37 63s Sadapivos. Diam- 
etero.22m. Letters 0.035 m. Roman. 


AILAQN Miao» 
KACIOY Kagiov 
MEIAHCIOC MeiAnotos 
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50. Ktovicxos of Hymettian marble in yard of church of ‘Ay. 
Iapasxevy at Kolokythou. Diameter 0.31 m. From top to 
molding 0.07 m. Letters 0.025 m. Late Hellenistic. 


MOSXAPION Moo xaptoy 
BAKXIOY Baxxiov 
HPAKAEQTIZ 
ZHNQNOS Znvevos 
MHAOY 


For the name Moscharion which is also the name of a éraipa in 
Alciphron I, 39, 2 cf. Bechtel, op. cit., p. 88. 

51. Lecythus of Pentelic marble in the lot next to the offices 
of the Peloponnesus railroad in 68s Kapédov. Neck and foot 
broken off. From upper edge to break at the bottom 0.61 m. 
Diameter above 0.43 m. Letters 0.013 m. Hellenistic. (See 
Photograph, Fig. 4.) 


MOSXIQNSETPATOKA EIOY= 
TITOH 


Mocyiwy SrparoxXeiovs. TirOn. 


This inscription is above the three figures carved in relief ina 
rectangular panel with a slightly raised border. To the left isa 
small youth wearing the exomis which leaves his right shoulder 
bare. He is advancing to right and his right foot is bent to the 
rear at the knee. In his right hand he carries a scabbard and 
with his left a large round shield which reaches from his nose to 
his knees. Next to right is a large youth, clad in cuirass with flaps 
at the bottom and chiton showing below and reaching nearly to 
his knees. On his head he wears the Attic close-fitting helmet. 
He raises his left hand and with his right clasps the hand of the 
draped female figure (Tir@n) who faces him to left. Over his left 
arm and behind him over his right elbow falls hischlamys. The 
position of his feet is similar to that of the figure behind who is 
only about three quarters as tall and who is his attendant shield- 
bearer. He is a head taller than the female figure, which indi- 
cates that he is the important person and that the lecythus is 
his grave monument. The style of the relief reminds one of 
good work of the fourth century B. c. Similar reliefs on marble 
lecythi are published in Conze, Die Attischen Grabreliefs I, 

27 


y 
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p. 110, no. 470; II, p. 229; pl. C, no. 436; CCXVII, nos. 1063, 
1072; CCXXV, no. 1110. The shield-bearer is anonymous. 
The warrior is named Moschion, son of Stratocles. The letters 
Mocyiwv Srparoxd are to the left of his head and eiovs to the right. 
For edovs instead of govs cf. Meisterhans’*, op. cit., p. 46. Over 
the female figure is the inscription Tiréy which is a proper name 
rather than rir6y (nurse) ; cf. for Tirn Conze, op. cit., I, p. 17, pls. 
XXI, LIII, no. 166; CCLV, CCCXXXVI and I. G. III, 3384. 
For rirdn as nurse cf. Conze, pl. XXII, no. 1; LXIII, no. 292. 
52. Ktovioxos of Hymettian marble at the Observatory. Height 
of part now above ground 0.34 m. Diameter 0.16 m. From 
top to molding 0.05 m. Letters from 0.02 m. to 0.027 m. 
Hellenistic. 
MYSTHS Mvorns 
ATTOAAQNIOY 
HPAKAEQTHS “HpaxAewrns 


53. Fragment of xovioxos of Hymettian marble, in National 
Museum. Height 0.33 m. Diameter 0.20 m. From top to 
molding 0.07 m. Found on 6dés Kngicias. Letterso.o2zm. Late 


Hellenistic. 
N H Nixn 


MAPIQNOS Mapiwvos 
IEPOTTOAEITIS ‘leporoXcires 


54. Ktovicxos of Hymettian marble in 6d3és Mepads near the 
Dipylon. Tapering toward the bottom which is broken. Much 
corroded. Height 1.00 m. Diameter 0.33 m. From top to 
molding 0.07 m. Letters from 0.02 m. to 0.028 m. Hellenistic. 


N | K H Niky 
MENEKPATOY Mevexpitov 
MIAHSIA 


In I. G. III, 2764 we have Neixn ’A@nvaiov MeAnoia and in I. G. 
III, 2664 ’Emtxparia Mevexpdrov Midnoia. The form C to represent 
sigma dates the latter in the Hadrianic Age but perhaps ’Em- 
kparia is a descendant of the Menecrates of our inscription. 

55: Small xovicxos of Hymettian marble at Kato Liosia. 
Diameter 0.18 m. Letters from 0.01 m. to0.02m. Hellenistic. 


NIKIA® Nixias 


YAAOQY 
ANKYPANOS ”Avxupavos 


| 
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The use of both A and A and of ’Avevpavés instead of the usual 
’Ayxupavés are noteworthy. 

56. Keovioxos of Hymettian marble on 680s Kacropias near the 
‘Iepa ‘O8ds. Height 0.46 m. to rough part which is 0.28 m. high. 
Circumference at top 0.87 m. From top to molding 0.05 m. 
Letters 0.02 m. Hellenistic. 


NIKOZTPATH Nixootparn 
KTHSIPQNTOS Krnowparros 
NAZIA Nagia 


57. Large xovioxos of Pentelic marble in the National Museum, 
found above the Odeum of Herodes Atticus. Height 1.20 m. 
Diameter 0.43 m. From top to molding o.10 m. Letters 
0.042 m. Late Hellenistic. 


NI KQN Nikey 
AYZIOY Avaiov 
AAAIEYS “AXatevs 


58. Kcovicxos of Hymettian marble atthe Observatory. Height 
more than 1.00 m. Diameter 0.43 m. From top to molding 
o.10m. Letters from 0.04 m. to 0.048 m. Hellenistic. 


ONAZQ 
TIMOK PATOY Ttpoxparov 
<=AAAMINIA Sadapevia 
ANA=HNOPOS ’Avagnvopos 
OINAIOY Olvaiov 

NH yun 


59. Kutovioxos of Hymettian marble set in ground outside house 
near 630s Aewvisov. Diameter 0.21 m. From top to molding 
0.06 m. Letterso.o2m. Late Hellenistic. 


NANIKH Tlavexy 
MHNOAOTOY Mnvoddrou 
AITINHTIZ Alywhris 


The name Mavix7 is new but formed on the analogy of Bromias, 
Olympias, Pythias, though a different termination is used, a 
person sacred to Pan (cf. Bechtel, op. cit., p. 56). 

60. Kutovicxos of Hymettian marble set in the ground at same 
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place as no. 56. Circumference at top 0.765 m. From top to 
molding 0.05 m. Letters 0.02 m. Hellenistic. 


APAMONH Tlapapévn 
APMENONTO2 Tlappeévovros 
MIAH#eIA MiAngia 
ANAPONIKOY Avdpovixov 
PAMNOYsI0Y ‘Papvovaiov 
Y N H yurn 


The form of alpha varies, being in 1. 1 A and elsewhere A. 
Probably this ’Av3péuxos ‘Payvotows is identical with 
Papvovowos of B. C. H. VI, 319, 324, 339, and C. I. G. 2297 who is 
dated in the second century B. c. (cf. Kirchner, Pros. Att. s. 
Zédevxos 'Avdpovixov ‘Payvovaros, who was priest of Serapis at Delos 
in 112/1 B. C). 

61. Kcovioxos of Hymettian marble near 633s GepporvAdy. Diam- 
eter 0.175 m. From top to molding 0.06 m. Letters from 
0.015 m. t0 0.025 m. Late Hellenistic. 


TIOANON 
ANTIOXIZSZA 


For the name Miéavéy cf. Pape. s. v. and I. G. III, 3325. 

62. Small xovicxos of Hymettian marble in house of Mr. 
Skoludis, next to the Hotel Grande Bretagne. Height 0.40 m. 
Diameter 0.10 m. From top to molding 0.02 m., to rough part 
which is much wider 0.27 m. Letters 0.015 m. Hellenistic. 


TMAATQN 


63. Kuovioxos of Hymettian marble at the Observatory. Diam- 
eter 0.28 m. From top to moulding 0.07 m. Loutrophoros in 
relief below the inscription. Letters 0.025 m. to 0.03 m. Late 
Hellenistic. 


POAOKAEIA 
AHMHT PIOY Anpntpiov 
KOAQNHOEN Kodwvnbev 

OYTATHP Ovyarnp 


64. Large novioxos of Hymettian marble in yard of tram-way 
near the Dipylon. Circumference at top 1.18 m. From top to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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molding 0.10 m. Letters 0.025 m. to 0.03 m. Hellenistic. 
ON 
Traces of an earlier inscription OY. 
Y< 
STPATQI 
ISIAQPOY "Ilo wWapov 
OHBAIA ©nBaia 
EYMHAOY EvpyjAov 
TOYMHTPO tou Mnrpo- 
SANOYMIA gdavov 
HSIOYTYNH noiov yurn 

The form Srpar¢ with iota, which certainly belongs to this 
inscription, instead of the usual Srparé, the only form given by 
Pape, op. cit., is important. Kretschmer in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift 
XXIX, 475 thought such a feminine nominative did not occur at 
all in Attic inscriptions. But such forms occur in old Corinthian 
inscriptions and in the grammarians as Sande, Ante explaining 
the vocative in o: (cf. Kiihner-Blass, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der 
Gr. Sprache I, pp. 453-454, and Wilhelm, Beitrage zur Gr. 
Inschriftenkunde, p. 68f.) Since our inscription is of a late 
date, we may perhaps assume a non-Attic influence, until other 
examples in Attic inscriptions come to light. 

65. Large xovioxos of Hymettian marble at Kato Liosia. 
Diameter 0.48 m. From top to molding 0.15 m. Letters 
0.045 m. Late Hellenistic. 

SQTTATPC 
AZSKAHTTIA 
ANA AYSTI ’Aval  JAvori[ os 


66. Ktovicxos of Hymettian marble at 3 Diam- 
eter 0.18 m. From top to molding 0.05 m. Letters 0.025 m. 
Late Hellenistic. 

ZQZIAZ Swoias 
AAEZANAPEYS "Ade~avdpevs 

67. Ktovicxos of Hymettian marble near the ié, 
636s Siyypov. Circumference 0.84 m. Letters 0.017 m. Early 
Hellenistic. 

=TPATO= |orpares 


SQSTPATOY Zeorparov 
OAOEN “Oabev 
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68. Small xovicxos of Hymettian marble in house of Mr. 
Glymenopoulos near the National Museum. Height 0.55 m., to 
rough part 0.39 m., to molding 0.05 m. Diameter 0.17 m. 
Letters 0.02 m. Hellenistic. 


TEXNH Téxvn 
XPHSTH xpnoTn 


Téxyyn does not occur as a proper name in I. G. I-III, but we 
have it in I. G. XII, 1, 507 and 1X, 2, 820 and C, I. G. 7120. 

69. Ktovicxos of Hymettian marble in the National Museum. 
Height o.90 m. Diameter 0.31 m. From top to molding 
0.05 m., to rough lower part 0.50 m. Letters from 0.02 m. to 
0.025 m. Early Hellenistic. 


PAINAPET awapér([ 

MPOKAEIACY TIpoxAeidou 

APMPIANAIO "Adudvaio[v 

OYTFATHP dvyarnp 

APIZTOKPATOY ’Aptoroxparou 

AAMP TPEQS Aaprrpéws 
[TY NH yurn 


Probably Mpoxdei3ns ’Adudvaios is to be identified as the grandson 
Of Ipoxdcidns ’Adudvaios who was rpujpapyos in 323/2 B.C. (cf. Kirch- 
ner, Pros. Att. no. 12198).’ *Aptoroxparns Aapmrpevs may belong to 
the family of the rpinpapyos ’Apioroxpdrns Aapmrpevs (cf. Kirchner, 
Pros. Att. no. 1916 f.). 

70. Keovioxos of Hymettian marble at 633s Marnolwy 27. Circum- 
ference 0.68 m. From top to molding 0.06 m. Letters from 
0.03 m. to 0.045 m. Early Roman. 


KOINTIA Kowria 
AAMENIA ®\apevia 
OEYAION 


would be related to Gevdas, Gevdis, which are given 
by Fick-Bechtel, op. cit., p. 143. Such neuters as this and 
“Apxtov, Awpnua, Mocydpov, above are not necessarily the 
names of éraipa; cf. Athen. Mitth. XXIII, 1898, p. 419 f., 427, n. 4. 


1Since this article was in proof, has appeared Sundwall’s Nachtrage zur 
Prosopographia Attica (Helsingfors, 1910), where pp. 146, 161, the same 
identification is independently made. 
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71. also at 630s 27. Hymettian marble. 
Height 0.52 m. Circumference 0.50 m. to 0.58 m. Above 
molding rough round part which was to fit into a labellum (cf. 
Cic. De Legibus II, 26). Letterso.o2 m. Hellenistic. 


XPYZION Xpvolov 


72. Lecythus of Hymettian marble behind the Observatory 
Hill. Height 1.10 m. Circumference at top 1.19 m. Neck 
broken off. Letterso.orm. Early Hellenistic. 


vros 
TPEY= Aapr |rpevs 


73. Oblong slab of Hymettian marble, much broken on all 
sides. In an open field about half an hour to south of the 
stadium. Length 0.68 m., height 0.39 m. Letters 0.035 m. to 
0.039 m. Fourth century B. Cc. 


O2APXESTPATOYA os ’Apxeorpdrov ’A[ Onvaios 


In I. G. XII, 1, 62 we have an Athenian sculptor Archestratus 
but the later date of that inscription excludes any identification. 

74. When visiting Kato-Achaia, the probable site of Dyme 
rather than Olenus (cf. Frazer’s Pausanias 1V, p. 141; V, p. 618), 
I took occasion to make a copy and squeezes of a large stone 
with an inscription in the Achaean dialect, but so corroded that 
it can hardly be read. The stone is 1.90 m. long, 0.74 m. wide 
and 0.16 m. thick. It is preserved in a stable near some recent 
excavations. There are three columns of names extending the 
entire length of the slab. The half of a double T clamp on the 
_ top to the left shows that there was another stone and this may 
also have had lists of names. With great difficulty after clean- 
ing the stone I was able to make out some of the names in the 
upper right corner (a), some about the middle of the right 
column (b), and several at the bottom of the middle column (c). 
A long and patient study would probably reveal a few more 
names but I publish what I have in order to call attention to this 
inscription which is important in view of the fact that few 
inscriptions are known from Achaea (cf. Collitz, Gr. Dialekt-Ins. 
nos. 1599-1636, where the names KAéwv, and 
also occur, cf.’Ed.’Apy. 1908, p.97f.). There must have 
been about 135 names in each column and after every name was 
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a numeral, in most cases almost illegible. Paus. VII, 17, 8 is 
also evidence for the name Sostratus at Dyme, unless we change 
Sostratus to Polystratus (cf. Frazer, Paus. IV, p. 136 f.; Kaibel, 
Epigrammata no. 790). From the prescript remain only the 
letters APXO (=[Bovd ]épxo[v]) so that we cannot tell for what the 
contributions were. Similar inscriptions are found in I. G. II, 2, 


980 f. 


(a) © EOKPITOZ KAEO=ENOY 
MATHP=ENOKPATEIA 
AAE=IMAXOZAPXIA AAAA 
AAAA 
OYTATPOZOYFATHP AAKAA... 
NIKIAZ2QeIP POY AAAAP 
—AAP 
CYNANIKA 
AEQNIAAZPIZTIA AAAA 
OYIOSZIAST 
AYZ|AZEENOKAEO? AAAA 
CYNA AA 
©YFATHPAPISTONIKA 
AAAP 
CYNAPIAA AA 
POs 
CTYNAMO2XION 
OYFATHPSQSTPATA 
ZIMIAZO EYAIQNOZ 
TYNASQSTRATA AA 
FQETPATOZO PAZQNOS 


TIMOZO6 ENHETIMO2 ENEOS 
A=KAAP IAAASKAEQNOS 
PINTQNAPAISTIQNOS 
OLYIOIAPIZTQN THSTIAS 


YIOZKAEOMAXO2 AAAL 
NIKOKPATEOS 
CYNAPIAA 
PATHPNIKOKPATHS FA 
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MATHPAIOKAEIA 
AISXPIQNAISXPIQNOS AAAA 
MATHP2ATYPA 
Par 
CYNAPIAA F 
YIOE@EYTENHE AAA 
© II 
MATHP=ENOKPATEIA 
© EOAQPOS NIKOKPATEOSAAAAL 
AAMA23IA  AAAAP 
© YTATHPAIOKAEIAPP 


Oedxpiros 

pdrnp Hevoxpdrea 

’Apxia AAAA 
Ovyarnp AAAA 
Ovyatpis Ouyarnp =A 
Nexias Swoimmov AAAAL 
Atéropmos [AAJAAP 
yuva Nixa 

Aewvidas Moria AAAA 
6 vids 

Avotas Revoxhéos AAAA 
yura AA 
Ovyarnp ’Aperrovixa 

Pitaydpas Pidoxdeos 
yuva Dida 

yuva Méoxtov 

Ovydrnp Sworpdra 

Silas Ccvdlwvos 

yuva Zwortpara 

Zaorparos Opacwvos 


yura 


Ttpooberns Tioabéveos 
AoxAamiddas KXéwvos 
Pivrav 


oi viol "Apiorwy, 
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vids KXecuayos 

Nixoxpureos AAAP 
Pita AAAL 
matnp Nixoxparns 
parnp 
Aloxpiwv Aloypiwvos 
parnp Zarvpa 
Evyeirovos 
ira 
vids Gevyévns 
AAAP II 
patnp Hevoxparea 
Gcddwpos Nexoxpareos 
yura AAAAT 

15 Ovyatnp Atoxrea Pp 


75. I take this opportunity to publish also a new inscription 
from Lydia. While I was studying last spring the inscriptions 
of Sardis which I expect to publish in a sort of Corpus, I took 
occasion to explore the surrounding country and found on the 


road from Mermere to Kumguidjak near Hadji Bostanlar (about 
one hour north-west of Mermere, which is six hours north-west 
of Sardis) in a field belonging to Mr. Bolatanis several fragments 
of reddish native marble (called cwpdx). These had accidentally 
been dug up in April, 1910, and were much broken and widely 
scattered, but I managed with some trouble to collect six with 
letters, clean them, and fit them together. Many other pieces 
from the Heroum lie about, but they are unlettered. The 
greatest length is 1.31 m. Height 0.36 m. Thickness 0.55 m. 
Letters 0.035 m.; in last two lines 0.03 m. Original edge pre- 
served to left and on top. From left edge to first four lines 
0.49 m., to beginning of sixth line o.18 m. There was probably 
another stone above, giving the name of the person who built the 
monument. (See Pkotograph, Fig. 5.) 


ovx é€éorat Erepov a 
reOjvai twa. ef Tis TroApnoes 
Ocivai twa, cicoices eis t[6 ieporaroy 
5 * (= dnvdpta) 
rourov avriypapoy ameré|On els év dpyeiov 
dvOurarw Te[prvAdo, pnvds. . 
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This inscription is of a form very frequent in Asia Minor and 
especially Lydia (cf. C. I. G. s, Lydia, passim; Keil und Von 
Premerstein, Bericht iiber eine Reise in Lydien und der siid- 
lichen Aiolis, Denkschriften der phil.-hist. Kl., Wien, Bd. LIII, 
Abh. 2, nos. 10, 23, 24, 102, 117, 118, 139, etc.; Athen. Mitth. 
XXXV, 1910, p. 177). But in one or two respects the formula 
here used is different. L. 1, the position of 3 is due to the 
usual formula beginning éféora: Cf. for misplacement of 
Menander, ’Emcrpémovres, 1. 64. L. 2, éxrds is peculiar and rwa 
in 1. 3 excludes the restoration of a genitive which occurs so 
often with rAjv, and mapéé&. Sol have restored éxrés éay py 
(cf. éxrds ef wy in Lucian Piscator 6; De Hist. Conscribenda 
13, 21, 38). L. 3, the only parallel I can find in Lydia to 
Bovina is Keil und Von Premerstein, Bericht, no. 23, pndevi 
éééorat xndevOqvar ols dv of mpoyeypappévor Bovdnbdow. In line 4 
we have for the usual drorcice OF 
imevOuvos. Line 6, the restoration ‘Iepoxaapeia is very 
doubtful, but ancient Hierocaesarea was not so very far from 
the site of this inscription (cf. Keil und Von Premerstein, 
Bericht, pp. 53, 61). L. 7, the dating of funerary inscriptions in 
Lydia by the Roman proconsul is very common and in many 
other cases also we have the dative instead of the genitive, én 
avOurdrov, due to the influence of the Latin ablative consule (cf. 
remarks of Keil und Von Premerstein, Bericht, p. 68, no. 144; 
cf. B. C. H. XI, 1887, pp. 97, 98, and p. 446 where we have a 
confusion between the genitive and dative in dyéumdrov 2:ABdre). 
Unfortunately only the first two letters of the name of the pro- 
consul are preserved, but the third letter seems from the traces 
on the stone to have been a p, so that perhaps we have here the 
same proconsul, Sulpicius Tertullus (consul in 158 A. D., cf. 
Prosopogr. III, p. 290, n. 736), who appears in another inscrip- 
tion from this same general region (Mermere), cf. Keil und Von 
Premerstein, Bericht, p. 63, no. 131. In the lists of Chapot, 
La Province Rom. d’Asie and of Ruggiero, Dizionario Epig. 
s. v. Asia there is no such name but Tertullus would have been 
proconsul about 172/3 A. D., a date with which the forms of the 


letters entirely agree. 


Davip M. RosINson. 
Jouns Horxins 


II.—COMPOSITION, NOT SUFFIXATION: 


THE COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE. 


1. There can be no question that the double types of com- 
parative and surperlative represented by mpérepos and Lat. prior, 
by Lat. zwfumus and dxioros, had already become productive, and 
been allocated to their special functional uses in the proethnic 
period. Accordingly, when one would examine them in the 
hope of ascertaining the etymology of the suffixes, he may only 
hope to attain success in his search by finding linguistic waifs 
and strays liable to transparent analysis and to precise definition. 
Here there is ever the danger that the waifs and strays submitted 
to analysis may turn out to be neologisms rather than archaisms. 


The superlative in -tmmos. 


2. It is now some years since I analyzed these as originally 
ordinals, and still earlier fractionals (cf. Whitney, Skr. Gr.’ 
§ 488), and I defined -fzmos as ‘pars’. This analysis still seems 
to me sound, and I still have no hesitation in defining Skr. 
tringattamd-s = Lat. tri[n]|censimus by ‘ triginta <partium una> 
pars’ (cf. Cl. Rev. 20, 254). We realize from English forepart 
“first <=foremost> in time or place” how Sanskrit pra- 
thamd-s* ‘foremost’ may, exceptis excipiendis, as genuinely 
contain the ordinal suffix -¢ama- (cf. prathama-bhéj- ‘ prima- 
parte-fruens’) as does ¢rivgat-tamd-s ‘tricesimus’. The possi- 
bility of the spread of -tmo-s ‘ pars’ to use with superlatives is 
also revealed by the boast of Aeneas, ‘ quorum pars magna fui”. 
In construction, the fractional-ordinal touched the comparative, 
cf. Plautus, Cp. 421, me hau centesumam | partem laudat quam 
ipse meritust ut laudetur laudibus. In every distribution of a 
group of three we might have three superlative ordinals, a 
primus and an ultimus, with an intervening medioxumus. 


1 The ¢h of prathamd-, even though Indo-Iranian, has spread from catur-thd-s 
‘4th’ as I shall show below. The syncretic explanation from pre-Aryan 
*pratha- + prama- advanced by Bartholomae in IF. 22, 96 seq. scarcely differs 
from my suggestion in Cl. Rev., l.c., fn. 3. Cf. mporoug * forepart, prow’. 


\ 
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3. Lalso explained as archaic waifs and strays Latin mari/umus 
and jfinitumus, aeditumus and legitumus finding therein the 
sense of ‘cutting’ (: réuve) and of ‘keeping, guarding’ (: rapéas 
‘divider, dispenser; keeper’); and I now find similar belated 
survivals in Skr. raytntama-s, a nonce-epithet of Soma in the 
Rig Veda, which = rayimh-tama-s ‘opem-dividens ’, for as wine 
maketh the heart strong,’ so to the Vedic poet Soma maketh 
rich. Soma is also called characteristically madintama-s, and 
this may mean ‘joy-dispensing’.? With these Sanskrit forms 
exhibiting an accusatival first member we may compare Homeric 
2@i-rara ‘rectissime’. This would mean, to start with *76i- 
rapos, réuvwr’; but, if we call in question the prevail- 
ing dogma that -rayos* yielded to -raros because of the numeral 
type of déxaros, i@ivraros, it may have meant ‘rectum [tenorem] 
tentus’. 

Non-comparative forms in -teros. 

4. Before proceeding to study the comparative type proper we 
can safely remove from the list several of the exceptional words: 

a) Skr. dhenustaré ‘cow losing her milk’ is a compound of 
the vosmarinus type = dhenu{[s|staré ‘ vaccasterilis’ (cf. staré-s 
‘vacca sterilis ’). 

b) Lat. matertera ‘stepmother’ is a similar complex from 
*matersterad( y) ‘mater sterilis’, the non-nursing mother. In 
the group -vsf- the reduction to -7#- was proethnic (see § 39). 

c) Skr. agvatart ‘ mula’ I explain as the product of (1) *aguva- 
staré ‘ equa sterilis’, and (2) a secondary *agva[s]stara-s ‘ mulus’. 
From the false division of (2) as *agvas-tard-s (1) was refash- 
ioned to *agvatari, whence (3), agvatari ‘mula’ and (4), a¢va- 
taré-s‘mulus’. This method of ridding s¢avi- of its s- is not as 
complicated as the statement would lead one to think, but at 
least a passing reference to movable s- (cf. Skr. /@r-as ‘stellae’, 
‘ sidus’: stf-bhis ‘stellabus’) may be made. 


1Cf. Horace, c. 3, 21, 18, virisque et addis cornua pauperi | post te neque 
iratos trementi | regum apices neque militum arma. 

*The compv. madihtaras is a hapax and probably only a counterterm to 
madim-tamas. 

The confix is perhaps retained in (? for mo[to]-tayoc), which, 
among other possibilities, may be interpreted as ‘ drink-dispensing ’ (* Trink- 
bescherend’) or as ‘water-cut’; or, with unoriginal accent, as ‘qui maxime 
bibit’—of the river as the drinker-up of its confluents, the ocean of the rivers 
(see addendum, p. 427). Add irayuéc, orig. =‘ qui maxime it’. 
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d) Homeric peddvrepov nire may also be dismissed as not signifi- 
cantly exceptional, even though Schulze (Qu. Ep. 302) would 
render by ‘fast so schwarz wie’, for Lang-Leaf-Myers do entire 
justice to nire when they render by “ seemeth ever blacker, even 
as pitch”. 

5. But certain Homeric compounds remain that seem to me to 
reveal -repos in a quite definite meaning, to wit: 

e) dypé-repos. 

In & 486 we have dyporépas éddgouvs, which I am constrained to 
believe means. ‘ field-faring does’ (-répos: Skr. ¢aratz ‘ crosses, 
pierces, fares’), especially in view of Hesiod, Sc. 407, alyés dpec- 
awwdpou dyporépns = ‘ capri montivagi vel agri-transeuntis 
cervae’, and here I am reminded of the English bird-name 
fieldfare. Especial mention may be made of Artemis ’Ayporépa = 
Diana ‘ Trift-iiberschreitende ’.’ 

f) épéorepos. 

At « 212, Butcher and Lang render by “ mountain-bred” (of 
wolves; of a mountain snake, X 93), though “ mountain-faring ” 
is etymologically exacter. Both épécrepos and dypérepos—to which 
the 8nudrepos of Apollonius Rhodius is a quite artificial counter- 
term—may be properly regarded as hunting terms, as to which 
see the collection of Usener (Gétternamen, p. 318), who has 
gathered up a list of German hunting words to exhibit the 
archaic <and freshly metaphoric> nature of technical words. 

6. There remains one Homeric curiosum more, viz: 

(hapax at », 111). 

This word qualifies @ipa and the pair describe the gates 
whereby the gods enter. If the form were *éeérepar there would 
be no doubt that we had before us a bahuvrihi compound mean- 
ing ‘entered-by-the-gods’ (cf. the Greek examples of the pnrpé- 
xroves type in Wheeler, Gr. nom. acc., p. 44). For the e-vocalism 
of (6eH)-repas we May Compare xaxoFepyés, which is not, however, a 


1 I am not unaware of all the much ado about nothing substantial that has 
been made for a dozen years past touching the definition of agro- by ‘ Trift’. 
But the definition of aypé¢ by ‘ chace’, which is all that the present situation 
admits, needs no further proof than the citation of the following lemmata from 
the Etym. Mag.: 

Gypa: Onpa . Aéyovtar dé Kai of <év oi¢ Ofpa 
yivertar>. 
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bahuvrihi compound. Yet, on the whole, I do not doubt that 
Gewrepat is to be regarded as a comparative wherein 6edrepos does 
duty for Oedrepos ‘divinior’. In Latin, fores divinae would 
excite no surprise for fores deorum. 

7. To the best of my knowledge the e-vocalism is rare in 
compounds whose second member is a verbal derivative (nomen 
agentis in-o-). It is not rare, save as composition at all is rare, 
in Latin, where Plautus has armit-ger-o-,) morigero-, furcifero- 
and pediseguo-, cf. agricola, which may be for *agriguela, and 
post-Plautine cae/ico/a, if from *caeliguela, is matched by Skr. divt- 
cara- (ca= ke) ‘sky-goer’, cf. dhanva-caré-s ‘ desert-faring’. If 
the o-vocalism lived in Latinitisrare. From dusti-rapo-urbicapo-, 
in conjunction with the e-forms already given, it is safe to say for 
Latin that the vocalism of the present tense was usually reflected 
in the nomina agentis in o-. In Greek, on the other hand, the 
e/o alternation was cherished—if not greatly exaggerated—as a 
formative device. But even in the proethnic time the influence 
of the present of the verb over the noun is not to be gainsaid 
(cf. Brugmann, Gr.’ II. 1, p. 155), so that -¢oro-s ‘faring’ may 
even then have yielded its vocalism in favor of */ere/z ‘ fares’ (cf. 
Lat. viam terit). Confusion of the vocalism of the /oro- type 
(Skr. ¢éra-) and of the ¢eves- type (Skr. favds-) may also be 
pleaded. 

h) jpérepos, iperepos. 

In these formations, as in Latin moster and vester, the suffix 
-repos has no function except to mark contrast. This was no 
original force of -repo-, but contrast is implicit in meum and tuum 
as, to take an example, contrast is implicit in fore and aft. So it 
was that the contrast implicit in the stem-part of mpd-repos and 
io-repos became enough associated with the suffix -repus to cause 
the development of ipérepos and jyérepos at the cost of ipds and duds. 


See also § 9. 
The Comparative confix -tero-. 


8. It may be easily shown, I think, to all persons not wedded 
to the algebraic process whereby -repo- is reckoned as the sum of 
to- + ero (see Fay, Class. Rev. 20, 255 and fn. 1), how -tero- 
developed into a comparative suffix. Characteristic for Homer 


1Homeric érAdérepoe attests, at least, an informal division of troops into 
tuniores and seniores, but the name émAérepor may have come by dissimilation 
trom = ‘armigeri’. Or has a sexual significance, cf. § 55, 
fn., and note Aristophanic 7é06wy ‘ puellus’. 
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is mpérepot dvOpwra tor which Capelle-Seiler offer the unconsciously 
etymological rendering Vorfahren; children of a prior marriage 
are ‘fore-going’ (mpérepor); mpérepov Ruap is the ‘ preceding day’; 
mpérepos yeven is ‘ precedent in birth’; npdérepor mddes ‘the fore(going) 
feet’. The contrasting term is Serepos, used in Homer with 
ixero, eis, and in the phrase yéves darepos ‘ in birth succedent ’. 
Just as characteristically—if not so predominantly—combined 
with verbs of notion is pratarém (adverb only) in the Rig 
Veda (see Grassmann, Witbch., s. v. 1). A definition apt for 
mpérepos and pratardém is certainly applicable to proethnic *ro- 
tero-s ‘ prae-cedens’, 

g. One has but to inspect the Homeric examples for mpérepos to 
see how the idea of comparison—contrast, if one will—lies 
implicit in the contexts ; and our awkward English the former 
(illi) and the latter (hi) reveal the semantic adaptability of the 
suffix -¢ero- for application to pronoun words like Lat. a/fer and 
tterum (: Skr. é/aras). 

10. An interesting passage for the illustration of the spread of 
the suffix may be excerpted from the Iliad, ¥ 587: 

oeio MevéAae, ov mpérepoc Kai apeiav. 
590 yap Te véoc, dé Te 


where mpérepos, short for mpdérepos yevep, reveals the raison d’étre of 
vewrepos ‘ younger ’, and xpatrvdrepos (Cf. dxvrepos ) suffers the resto- 
ration of the sense of ‘swift-rushing’. Similarly Skr. rathi-, 
which is a compound of *vat(h)a*- (? = 2) + -7- ‘going’, forms a 
‘compound’ rathitara-s <‘as> charioteer-coursing’, cf. rath- 
dmtard-s (proper name) ‘wagon-faring’(?), like patamgé-s 
‘ wing-going’ (= bird), atam- being accus. (?instrum.) of a root 
noun pat-, cf. -mr-s- (loc.) in Greek (§ 62, a); also the triple stem- 
matism of xAddos, cradi, cAddeow. 

11. In Sanskrit, -4ava-s is sometimes ambiguous, and it may 
stand for -¢olo-s ; e. g., in the so-called comparatives madintara-s 
and surabhiniara-s, both used of Soma, the possible ‘ bringer’ 
(-tolos) of *madi-m (joy) and of (sz)-rabhi-m (: Latin radzes) ‘ the 
furor or insania of drink’. For -¢olo-s cf. Latin -tudus in *opitulus, 
whence opitulor: opem tulit. 

12. My analysis of épéorepos and madimtaras presupposes, of 
course, that they are archaisms and not neologisms (cf. Baudouin 
de Courtenay, IFA, 26, p. 58, §21), and for dépécrepos, if I do not 
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err in its definition, no other supposition is tenable. The same 
definition of -tevo- may be realized in Latin /ervestris (if derived 
from *#2-res-tro-), Nemestrinus (if from nemes-tro-), palustris 
(if from palad-tro-), etc. (see Brugmann, Gr.’ II. 1, 327). 


The Superlative in -i-stho-s. 


13. There can be no doubt, I repeat, that the suffixes of com- 
parison represented in Greek by the terminations -tw»- and -iros 
had started on their course of productivity in the proethnic period. 
This is shown by pairs like Skr. d¢iydms-: Lat. dctor, cisthas: 
Gr. dnoros. Nevertheless, the functions of the comparative and 
superlative in Vedic Sanskrit seem more archaic than any func- 
tions that linguistic comparisons enable us to restore for the 
proethnic types. In Sanskrit, I seem to see the individual trees, 
but looking further back, only the general blurr of a thicket; and 
I believe Delbrueck’s conclusion (ai. Synt., p. 191, cf. also 
Giintert in IF. 27, 5) to be absolutely sound, viz: that the forms 
in -zyas- and -zgtha- originally stood in relation to verbal roots— 
were participials (I do not mean participles)—and acquired 
adjective function subsequently. Save a few confirmatory relics 
found elsewhere, it is only on Sanskrit data that this conclusion 
can be based. 

14. The failure sooner to realize that these “ suffixes” are an 
outgrowth from compounds is due, I suppose, to the mistaken 
resolution of -2-g{ha-s (“‘ sunerlative ’’) into -zs- (in gradation with 
the (-2)ya(%)s- of the “‘ comparative”) + -tho-. 

15. To begin with an abrupt statement of the explanation I 
wish to present, I divide this “ suffix ” as -2-s{ha-s, wherein -7- is 
a locative ending belonging to a root-noun, used as an infinitive, 
and -stha-s our familiar compounding member which means 
‘ stans’ or, in English, ‘ standing, steady’. 

16. Nobody needs to be told that for the Vedas the name 
“ superlative” is, in the main, a misnomer, as these forms are 
normally only elatives, spoken of one who possesses a quality in 
a high degree. Wecan realize in English how a steady drinker, 
one regular at his cups, becomes considered a great drinker, one 
characterized by drinking. 

17. Availing myself of Delbrueck’s material I now propose to 
analyze some half-a-dozen examples—e quibus omnia discas. I 
begin with : 

a) héni-stha-s ‘“‘am heftigsten schlagend (Vrtram)” which 

28 
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I will render by (the dative = loc.) ‘ neci (in)stans’, an epithet 
of Indra as the habitual, steady slayer of the drouth-demon, 
Vritra. 

b) In the pair dé-stha-s and dhé-stha-s =‘ qui saepissime 
dat’ (both governing an accus.) we have locatives, or as Bartho- 
lomae would regard them, dative-locatives, of the root-nouns 
da- and dha-, with the ending of the type found in yap-ai ‘ humi’ 
attached to the verb-roots in the zero grade. These forms are 
not otherwise attested in RV., and in the later language the type 
is 7-t- (see Whitney, Gr.’, § 351). 

c) As examples of unmistakable guna in the root part, I 
cite céti-stha-s “am hellsten glanzend”’, cod-gthas “ aufs starkste 
anfeuernd ”’, védi-sthas ‘‘am besten verschaffend ”’, ¢écz-stha-s and 
¢ebhi-stha-s ‘ splendidissimus ’. 

18, These root-nouns in the locative, what are they? Weare 
apt to call them infinitives, and because in the complexes with 
-iyans- and -stha-s they govern the accusative it is well to do so. 
As fortune would have it, a test for the infinitive value is found in 
parsi-stha-s “am besten herausfiihrend, rettend (vom Aorist- 
stamme) ”, for Sérsz- seems transparently one of the infin.-impv. 
formations in -s¢ discussed by Bartholomae in IF. 2, 271 sq.; 
276. That pérgi-' is a guna form, like those mentioned, seems 
assured by the Av. infin. davasdi ‘ visum’, when confronted with 
Skr. dr-¢-é- (cf. Bartholomae, Gr. Ir. Phil. I, § 258). 

19. We have here to reckon with the fact that the Sanskrit root- 
nouns which we are prone to think generally accented the ending 
of all the weak cases did not always do so,’ noting especially the 
two infinitival nouns d@dhe and v@he, and the pair 7é-2 : zége (cf. 


1 Accident has not preserved Skr. *#akgi ‘necare’ as it has preserved ndkgi 
* nancisci’, but the derivation of Lat. noxius from *noksi +-y-o-s = necare iens 
seems entirely convincing. For the unusual é vocalism cf. duépgac/apépeaz, 
Lat. anxius is of similar composition. would also explain Lat. parsimonia 
as ‘in-parcendo-manentia’, caers- monia as ‘ in colendo manentia ’, parc-si- and 
qguae-si- being good aor. infin.-impvs. in -st-.—We entirely conform also to 
Roman social usage when we render matri-monium by ‘apud matrem 
<mariti> manentia’, Ofclear analysis also is guerimoniam ‘in querendo man- 
entia’. In acrimonia, acgrimonia, etc., -monia may convey the note of a lasting 
condition, I take this occasion also to announce the conjecture that ¢epé- 
pevoc, however unclear gepo- may be as a “ part of speech”, means “ tragen- 
bleibend”, and Lat. staémen = “‘stehen-bleibend”, [? -monium = abode 
estate.] 

*See Macdonnell’s Vedic Gram., § 584; Whitney,? §390; Bartholomae in 
IF, I, 498, fn. 3; Gr. Ir, Phil. I, $219, 1,4; 2. 
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Av. darasoi : Skr. dr-¢-é). In Latin mec-s and, with deflected 
vocalism, Greek Fér-s, we have further exhibits of the guna stage. 

20. I take for my next example e) v@hi-stha-s ““am_ besten 
fiihrend”’, to exhibit the vriddhi stage of the root, such as we 
find, with deflected vocalism, in the Latin root-noun véc-s ‘voice’, 
cf. Av. naa (loc. plur.) ‘ necibus’. 

21. The weakest grade is attested in f) médi-(sthas), from 
na-sd-t, a compound noun in which a- is a preposition meaning 
something like ‘auf’ (: O. Bulg. za ‘an, auf’) +a noun -sdi, 
weakest grade of -sed- ‘sedes’, in the locative. Thus za-sd- 
means something like ‘an-sitz’ or ‘ by-seat’, and the complex 
means ‘prope sedem stans’. Morphologically, ma-zd-i is 
entirely comparable with Av. upaddi (cf. Bartholomae, Wtbch., 
p. 390). Of equally transparent composition as nédi-stha-s, and 
semantically clearer, is Homeric dyx:-crov ‘prope-stans’. The 
locative value of in (post Homeric) =‘ in excelso 
stans’ is indubitable. 

22. From the complexes in which noun locatives like *nasdz- 
and locative adverbs, like dyys and ty figured, we see how the 
approach to purely adjective function was prepared, but when in 
Tand. Br. véhi-stha-s “am besten fahrend” is combined with 
a¢istha-s ‘celerrimus’ we realize the conditions under which a 
productive confix -z-sthas, and that with incorrect analysis, was 
transferred, without due regard for the phonetics of word-joining, 
toa stem dxis’. But see § 61, fn. 1’. 

23. Here I digress to present a brief statistic suggested by the 
question as to the formal relation between twos (-es stem) and 
éyx, a locatival adverb. I can hardly think that dy: is a (pre- 
Greek) haplology for éy[es]:, but the relation between iyos and 
tynoros (? cf. splendor to splendi-dus ‘splendorem reddens ’—one 
of a large number of similar pairs—in which sp/endi- looks like a 
stem, or a neuter accusative) has an astonishing number of 
parallels in the early Sanskrit formations. Excluding the three 
forms dé-stha-s, dhé-stha-s and yé-stha-s (as to which see §17), 
Delbrueck’s list of comparatives and superlatives from indubi- 
table verb-roots embraces 38 roots, from 21 of which nouns like 
téras- or adjectives like ¢ards- (some in composition only) are 


1 The rule of the Greek grammars that adjectives in -pé¢ make their superla- 
tives in -coroc, cf. Homeric xtdioroc : xvdpé¢, might be turned in favor of the 
composition theory, for xid:- is the legitimate composition form for xvdpéc, cf. 
xvdi--dverpa (see Brugmann, Gr.? II, 1, § 37). But see § 23. 


if 
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also found, and 6 have root-nouns or adjectives (cf. Vedic ¢#r-).’ 
This may be a mere coincidence, but it may also mean that the 
formal relation of dyos : dyn [ cf. Féros : mép-vor, Skr. Jar-ut—which, 
though merely lexical, is of great antiquity ; also éy-xvrt ‘in cute’: 
kuros”] is actually repeated in Gvas- ‘favor’: dvi-sthas ‘favere 
instans ’—which amounts to saying that the monosyllabic root- 
nouns of the type of *av- (infinitival locative dvz-) gave way 
before the type of avas- (datival infinitive *gvas-e). 

24. Outside of Sanskrit (and the Iranian group), the superla- 
tive most transparent for its root derivation is Gr. gépsaros ‘ Opti- 
mus’: Av. dairi-Sta- ‘qui optime servat’. Hirt (Gram. § 353, e) 
defines ¢épioros by “der am meisten tragt”’, and I judge that he 
has been brought to a better mind than when (after Bezzenberger, 
Bei., 2, 191) he compared ¢éprepos with Lith. gévas ‘ bonus’ (PBB., 
23,351). One cannot heed the characteristic combination of ¢ép- 
repos in Homer with some word meaning ‘v2’ (instrum.) without 
realizing its kinship with ¢épe, especially as used in the locution 
gépew xai (cf. dap ‘thief’). The déprepos was an ‘ obtainer’, 
with moral qualities glimpsed through the halo of wealth (cf. 
optimus, and Jupiter optimus maxumus, unless Jupiter was opti- 
mus, tamquam ‘opem-dividens’, cf. vayintama-s, §3). Nor 
should the formation of ¢éprepos directly from a root-adjective 
gep- Occasion any real difficulty, for the formation varies in no 
essential particular from Vedic su-kfttara-s ‘beneficentior’, cf. 
vatna-dhatama-s, vrtra-hdntama-s. In the Avesta, dairz-Sta- is 
the ‘up-bearer, supporter’ or, in approximately exact etymo- 
logical rendering, ‘ ferre instans’. 

24a. In Latin, /anis¢a ‘chief-gladiator, trainer of gladiators’ 
lends itself to analysis as /ani-sta = ‘lanire instans; qui maxime 
lanit’. Here -sta seems to be a derivative of the type of -co/a, 
unless it is a Latin equivalent of Skr. -sthd-s in compounds, cf. 
Lat. zautz: vadirns. 

25. As transparent in make-up as the noun and adverb locative 
types presented by Skr. nédi-stha-s and Gr. dyxiorov (see § 21) 
are OHG. furisto “ Fiirst, der Vorderster”’, from *prri-stho- ‘im 
vorne stehend’ and OHG. @risto ‘earliest’, O. Eng. Grest 


1 An examination of the Avesta might reveal more, cf. 4dn-/hdn-‘ merens’, 


though Sanskrit san- is lacking. 
2 The Z of éyxuré raises the question whether we have a locative from the 


stem «vt- with 2 (cf. the Greek deictic # and Gathic Av. pat#i: Skr. path#), or 
have to start with the stem «vri-, 
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‘primus’, formally identical with Greek aptoroy ‘earliest’ (? sc. 
quasi é3avdv). The sense was not ‘frith-essen’ (-croy from 
@e« ‘eats’), pace Brugmann, Gr. Gram.’, p. 252, 6, but merely 
‘earliest’ (? sc. time =‘morning’), as we easily realize from 
Germ. Mittag = dinner; Lat. vesper =‘ supper’ (cf. Sonnen- 
schein ad Rud. 181). 

26. The superlatives with which we have just dealt, OHG. 
furisto and OE. érest are as much ordinals as they are superla- 
tives. For ‘alter’ or ‘secundus’ a superlative were out of place, 
but O. Ir. ¢vess and Osc. trstus ‘ testes’ warrant an Italo-Celtic—I 
think a proethnic—start form *¢rz-stho-s = ‘ 3-stander’ (cf. Thur- 
neysen, Hdbch., § 396, Brugmann, Gr.’ II, 1, p. 145). But the 
problem of the ordinals can be best dealt with in connection with 
the other numerals, and to them I now turn. 


The Ten Digits. 


27. I suppose no one could approach his colleagues with a 
study of the ten digits without feeling apologetic, but it seems to 
me that I have gained a point of view for their analysis that 
justifies me in presenting the conclusions that I have reached. 
This I will try to present in all brevity. Brevity is the more 
attainable because of my being able to refer to Miss Stewart’s 
very instructive collection of materials in BB., 30, 223 sq. 

28. Postulates, Corollaries, Exceptions : 

1) Our Indo-European ancestors told off the first ten numerals 
on their fingers. They counted the little finger of the left hand 
as I, on up to the left thumb for 5; the right thumb was 6, and so 
on to the little finger of the right hand for ro, 

2) The names of the fingers preceded the names of the 
numbers. The numbers, strictly speaking, are digits. 

3) In telling off the digits the names were ordinals, originally, 
as well as, or rather than, cardinals,’ like the numbers of prisoners, 
street numbers, etc., nowadays. And sosoldiers and other groups 
of persons are told off, “ count out”’, till now. 

4) It follows that the ordinal ‘ sextus’ may be as early as, or 
earlier than, the cardinal ‘sex’, say. 

5) In the sing-song of telling off the digits, the word we ‘and’ 
was used. It has become firmly attached ; e. g., in guingue ‘5’, 


'It is the established doctrine of the modern theory of numbers that, in the 
development of the numeral concept, the ordinals preceded the cardinals. 
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as in Lat. sesgui- = ‘ % and’, and in reciprocus, adjectivized from 
*veque proque ‘backwards and forwards’, cf. susgue degue’ ‘up 
and down’ (Eng. ‘to and fro’), and adsgue (= quasi [‘ on] and- 
off’), which has survived, though separated from its mate. 
The prefixed gue- of the word for 4 arose, to take Sanskrit as 
typical, by misdivision of ¢réyag-catvérag|[ca],’ precisely what 
happened in Latin with the group Iovis-vEDIovis[VE], as I 
think (cf. Fay, Am. Jr. Phil., 24, 69.)° 
6) The name for 1, and perhaps for 2, is not digital. 


Excursus on the Roman Notation. 


29. The Indo-European ancestors of the Romans certainly 
counted to a hundred, using words still preserved with little 
alteration by the Romans. They did not have alphabetic writing. 
They may have had ideographic numeral signs, and the Romans 
may have kept these ideograms intact. If the Roman numbers 
were of digital origin their ideograms may have been digital. 


This being so plausible, it is hard to deny that V, especially in an 
early form like \,, makes not a bad pictograph for the left thumb 


as attached to the forefinger; and that this sign may be pre- 
alphabetic. In Oscan, sometimes, more often in Etruscan, 
sporadically in Latin even (see Gundermann, die Zahlzeichen, 
p. 28 seq.), the numeral V was written A. By the combination 
of the two we get X = V over A. 

30. This explanation of V seems to me confirmed by other 
pictographs. Asin V the left stroke in fact represents 4 fingers, so 
in Hieratic Egyptian IIII (4) has analternativesign ~ (cf. 7,i.e. 
—-+-1,=5). In Syrian, the sign »* = 2, and may represent the 
elongated left forefinger and thumb, while in Palmyrene the same 
sign, only right handed, y, stands for 5. But both these numeral 
systems have the V-sign for 5, only in the position>. In 
Karosthi, where the numbers 1-3 are identical with the same 
numbers in Roman notation, the numeral 4 varies between IIII 
and X, where the X looks like a combination of two pictographs 


1 Precisely similar is Av. d¢a paraza “ her urd fort”. 

2 Cf. the word ampersand which arose from the repetition of the alphabet in 
the “ old field” schools of the Southern states. After Z came & and the reci- 
tation ran “ zed and-per-se-and ”. 

5 Note how in calling game scores we say “ four and [four ”]. 

* All these symbols are taken from Gundermann, I. c., pp. 9, 18-19. 


One can hardly deny that i, ii, iii, iiii are digital pictographs. 
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(one inverted), for forefinger and thumb (cf. Syrian » and Palmy- 
rene y = 2), and Nabatean X = 4. Syrian 7 = 10 looks like 
an inverted pictograph of thumb and forefinger (? to indicate the 
2d 5), cf. Arabic 7. 

Names of the fingers. 

31. We will gain nothing for our purpose by rehearsing the 
obvious names for the fingers in the Latin (but cf. auricularis = 
little finger), Greek and early Germanic languages, but Greek 
Axavds ‘ the licker’, used for the (right) forefinger, shows the sort 
of names we should like to find. In Sanskrit, favjani ‘minans’ 
(? or possibly ‘tergens’) and pradegini ‘ fore-pointing ’ are names 
of the ‘index’ (sc. digitus). Descriptive names like Aryavés, 
tarjani, index may be chronologically anterior to general names 
like digitus, that is to say, izdex may be semantically older than 
8dx-rvdos* (both contain dak- ‘pointing’ from the root dé y)k-, 
preserved in ‘ monet ’, deixrvor ‘ monstrat’, Lat. dignus 
‘digito monstratus’).’ 

32. The Sanskrit name for the ring-finger is dnamikda, under- 
stood as the ‘ nameless ’, and ‘ nameless’ is said to be a common 
name in languages of a different stock for the ring-finger. It is 
curious that 4-xa@mzkd lends itself to interpretation as ‘ inflexible’ 
(: Skr. némate ‘bows’), or as ‘non-rapiens’ (: Germ. ximmt 
‘rapit’).° 

33. Two of the fingers had Sanskrit names in -sthas. On the 
face of it, one is a superlative, Lanzgtha, kanigthika@ ‘little (finger’ ), 


1 The following curious nursery rhyme may be cited, apropos of the Adxrvoz 
’Idaior, priests of Cybele, who were perhaps not different from the Corybantes : 
“Dance, merry men, dance (bis), | Dance ye merry men, every one, | 7humé- 
kin he can dance alone, | Dance, merry men, dance ”"—repeated in subsequent 
stanzas with the substitution for 7humbkin of Foreman, Middleman, Ring- 
man, Littleman. Cf. Sk. ddéca yu-vatdyas ‘ 10 maids’ = fingers. 

Cf. Homeric api-deixeroc and, in Aeschylus, daxrvAddecxroc. 

5 It can hardly be doubted that Latin mémen is cognate with mumerus, both 
from the root mem-/enem-. The name was doubtless often won, as knights 
Once won their spurs. As in the case of Torquatus, the momen was a recom- 
pense, honoris causa meritum. So the Indian braves of this continent often 
acquired their names. We certainly feel, even now, that the name is one of 
our most intimate belongings. Things, places, persons still “take their names” 
(cf. Lat. suncupat) from deeds and events. Cf. the following: All children 
have nicknames, and we had ours. We got one apiece early, and they stuck 
to us; but Joan was rich in this matter, for as time went on she earned a 
second, and then a third, and so on, and we gave them to her (Mark Twain’s 
Joan of Arc, Ch. iv). 
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but what is amgusth4-s ‘thumb’? It may be from or 
dvd ‘auf’ +-gu-: Av. ‘gav- ‘hand’ [:'gav- ‘ verschaffen’?*] 
+ -stha-s =‘in-manu-stans’. Thus a%gi-/i-s ‘finger’ has, in the 
suffix -/i-, rather a confix, cognate with 4-zas ‘anschmiegend, 
anliegend, geduckt’. In view of é¢y-yi-s which Liddell and Scott 
quite unconsciously render by ‘at hand’, why refuse to interpret 
Skr. atigu- by ‘on(the) hand’? [Cf. peoon-yis ‘ mid-(hand)’ ]. 


The numeral 2-2d = left ring-finger. (?) 

34. If duo is really a digit, it has sprung from the name of the 
left ring-finger. In view of the weakness of that finger dio: din? 
‘miseria’ is a tenable derivation, or the name may be ironical 
(= euphemistic) and cognate with dvvara ‘ potest’. In that case 
dun, Skr. dv-ig- ‘ odisse’, Lat. de//um, etc., are secondary develop- 
ments from du- ‘2’. 


The numeral 3-3d = left middle finger. 


35- The forms ¢ri-s (thrice), tréyes ‘3’, tri-stho-s 3d are all 
proethnic, though the last is extant only in the Italo-Celtic branch. 
The digit name hardly started as /r7-s ; i. e., Reibe-finger (¢77-s: 
Latin ¢vz-tus ‘rubbed’). Inany sort of amateur massage, it is the 
middle finger that rubs (? scratches) most, and which, by the 
natural configuration of the hand, must rub most. But, as I 
rather think, the midfinger was named from its projecting. Thus 
tri-‘ tip’ will belong to the root of rép-@por ‘ tip’ (=‘ point’ of a 
‘borer’: ¢erebra ‘auger’*), Eng. thrum (end of a piece of flax), 
from a base ¢r-amo-. The plural treyes ‘3’ replaced ¢ri-s ‘tip’, 
which then began to do the work of a multiplicative, ‘thrice’. 
The form ¢ri-sthos (or tris[s|thos?) meant ‘ tip-stander’, and may 
have been the only name of the finger, possibly = ¢7-é- (loc.) 
‘on-tip’ + -sthos, see § 43, on sextus: sex. When we bring */77- 
sthos ‘tip-finger’ into connection with Skr. a7igusthas ‘thumb’ 
(see $33), the question arises whether -stho-s did not actually 


1 Was this the root of 5gav- ‘cow’ asth ‘provider’? Cf. the wishing cow 
in Indic folk-lore. 

Here perhaps miser’, Skr. dé-sthis ‘ Verderbniss’. 

3The sense of rubbing (pace Walde, Wtbch., s. v. fermen) arose when the 
auger of the proethnic man was relatively blunt. The root “r- specifically 
described the fire-drilling process, where “drilling” and “rubbing” are 
convertible terms. The sense of ‘ penetrate’ (vb. of motion) is illustrated by 
Fr. percer (: pertundit). 
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connote ‘finger’. Then Skr. kanisthd ‘little finger’, compared 
with O. Bulg. zs-koni ‘ab initio, onici ‘ende’ (further cognates in 
Fick-Stokes, Wtbch. II‘, p. 76-77), invites definition as ‘ end- 
stander’. I recall the upright or standing position of the fingers 
when one is telling them off, but ‘finger’ was at most only a 
connotation of -stho-s. Note Germ. stand |stander ‘Fusz der 


Auerhahnen und Reiher’. 


The word for 4-4th =‘ fore-jfinger’. 

36. Of the fingers, the fore-finger is notable for its activity 
and mobility, and if kwe)}-twor- /-tur- was the name of the fore- 
finger, we can hardly deny the cognation of Skr. catvar-as ‘4’ 
with caturas ‘celer, sollers’ (cf. cdturya-m ‘sollertia’ and, in 
Epic, ‘venustas’)', even though numeral words—in this case 
complicated by retention of inorganic £we- (see § 28, 5)—tend to 
lose all but their numeral significance (see Pott, Etym. Forsch. 
I, 63). The definition of ‘ potens’ for -/wdr-/-tur- is also justi- 
fied by Skr. ¢uvi-s ‘ potentia, victoria’, ripavvos ‘ potentate ’. 

37. When the count moves to the right hand, the fore-finger 
is told off as 7-7th. It seems more than a little curious, then, to 
‘observe that ¢wramga-s ‘equus’ (= celer) is also a name for the 
figure 7 (? “ wegen der sieben Pferde des Sonnengottes”’). 

38. In view of angilis ‘finger; mentula’’? (Bohtlingk und 
Roth, compare dd«rvdos ; cf. Latin digitus impudicus, infamis) ; 
and in view of Skr. ¢u7vz ‘weaver’s brush, shuttle’ (cf. xepxis 
‘shuttle, peg’: xépxos ‘tail; mentula’), Vedic ¢uripa ‘mentulae 
aqua’ (sit venia verbis) constitutes an attest of ¢ur- ‘digitus’. 
Here note the glosses verpus: Spiros xai 6 pécos ddxrvdos ris xetpds, 
and veretrum (= mentula): quasi numen ignis quae <cf. verfa> 


1 If we will recall that the fullest form of the root of stare is sthiw we may 
derive the suffixes and as found in Latin ¢empes[s tas /tempestas from 
compounds in which -s¢ati-s -stitis meant ‘state, condition’, cf. uder[s]éas, 
e. g. =‘ full state, condition’ (on r[s]¢, see § 39). So Skr. su-gthd-s ‘good’ 
may first have meant ‘gutstehend’, and pyvy-crb¢ (abstract) ‘cum muliere 
stans’—unless means ‘mulierem laudans’. So (abstr.) 
would mean ‘cum mente stans’. Thus, the -#- and ¢# abstracts may also 
have got their start from -es- stems (i. e. -es-[s]#-, etc.), cf. the -esti- and -estu- 
stems as treated by Brugmann, Gr. II. 1, p. 439, J, and § 334. Then we shall 
have to suppose that Lith. augestis ‘ growth’ (cf. Lat. augustus ‘grown’) and 
Latin éempestas ubertas testify to the predominance in the parent speech of 
es and er stems in these compounds, 

*Cf. Lat. imguen(?), and the cixov-ficus gesture (see Sittl, Die Gebarden, 
102). 


i 
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colebatur in urbe Romae. I can but derive from these the 
identification of finger, phallus and the fire-drill,—which may 
make us wonder if the phallic worship was a fire worship, too, 
and if the wrzt- metaphor of the Roman amorists was suggested 
by the fire-drill (cf. Lexical Skr. #ga-s ‘amator’: usd ‘ ustio’).’ 

39. In Skr. catur-thé-s ‘4th’, we have the continuation of a 
startform *kwe tur-sthés, and in Greek rérapros, Lith. etvz7tas, 
the continuation of *iwe twegr-sthos, in both of which, probably 
before the break-up of the parent speech, vs¢h had yielded -77(%)-. 
Against this loss of s no a priori objection should hold (cf. 
Osthoff’s discussion of rap[o]rddes in IF. 8, 9, sq., and O. Ir. 
tar(s|to-, ap. Thurneysen, Hdbch., §178). From the startforms 
kwetwer[s]thos* and ksweks{ s]thos ‘sextus’, the suffix -¢(h)os was 
abstracted, cf. Skr. pafica-tha-s: Lat. guin(c)tus, From 
the ordinals in -sthos (pre-Iranian -st¢as), in [-s]¢hos (pre-Iranian 
-das), and the ordinals in -/mmos (see § 2) it came about that Indo- 
Iranian *pratama-s acquired an alternate form *prathama-s. On 
Skr. furiya- ‘4th’ see § 63. 


The word for 5-5th =‘ thumb’ or ‘hand’. 


40. a) Startform pen[kw]kwe, assimilated from *penz + hve. 
The root-word *penZ (cf. Skr. y%7- ‘comes’ and see Brugmann, 
Gr.’ II. 1, § 86) may mean ‘ pangens’ (= either thumb or hand ‘ as 


1These glosses seem to me to clear up the difficulties as to verpa/verpus. 
The verpus was a phallic emblem, praeputio retracto, whence Catullus (who 
may have taken a cue from age, one of the Priapids) makes a Verpus to 
balance a Mentula (reading 47, 4 Verpus praeposuit, Priapus ille), Etymo- 
logically, verpus will belong to dp-raé (? mak-; maooadog ‘ peg’) ‘ goad, sapling’, 
at least until a dialect form disproves the assumed F. 

2For Lat. guartus the startform was [¢]w,7[s]thos, cf. tetpd-xovta: guad- 
va-ginta-, so that the ar of guartus, from an original long r- vowel, furnished 
the a in the whole guattuor group. ; 

With unoriginal -sthos-, picked up from “¢ri-stho-s and Rsweks-[s] thos 
(see § 41). 

*T have long felt that Lat. pro-pinguos meant‘ vor(der) Hand’ (cf. éy-yt-¢, § 33). 
and furnished the model for nginguus (-inguos not = -aroc, see Fay, Am, 
Jr. Phil. 28, 413), whence prope (with ¢ shortened by the iambic law) fropior, 
modelled on Jonge longior. The superlative, proximus, had earlier replaced 
lost *neximus: Osc. messimas ‘ proximae’ whose root was mék- ‘iungere’, 
attested by German mah ‘juxta’. The nearest relations to Osc. messimas are 
Lat. mecessitas necessitudo =‘ connexion(s); kindred’, mihi mecesse est =‘ con- 
stringor’ (cf. Fay, TAPA 37,9 sq.). A parallel root, medh-, in Latin nodus 
‘knot’: O. Ir. messam ‘ proximus’, 
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the ‘grasper’), but has the vowel color of Lat. pégzt, Gothic 
ga-féhaba (cf. Brugmann, Gr.’ I, 504, c). b) But if an adjective, 
peng meant ‘crassus’ (cf. Eng. ¢humd* for the sense), and 
belongs with Lat. pinguis* (startform pugi-, cf. Skr. pinjii-ld-m 
‘tomentum’, startform *pangi-lo-m), Skr. paj-rd-s (startform 
prg-rd-s) ‘crassus ’, Originally ‘compactus’. c). Or the start- 
form was s)pen-kwe ‘spinner’ (: Goth. spinnan.)* 


The numeral 6-6th = right thumd, 


41. The complicated startform seems to have been ksweks- 
[s]tho-s,* subsequently ksweks, and of these the longer form lends 
itself to a curiously minute analysis, viz.: ksw- = Gr. £i-v, 
O. Bulg. s#- ‘co-’; eks = é&, Lat. ex ‘out’; -sthos = stans, the 
whole = co-ex-stans. Could invention have produced a better 
designation for the second thumb as told off in an enumeration ? 
The identification of Skr. axgugsthés in its first part with éyyi-s ‘at 
hand’ (see § 33) lets us even suppose that the pair e7igu-sthos and 
ksweks[s]thos existed proethnically as names for the thumbs. 

42. Absolutely the only phonetic difficulty with this analysis 
lies in the fact that eghs-sthos/eks-[s]thos,° instead of eks-[s]thos, 
seems to exhibit the proper guttural for the base of Lokr. ¢x 66s, 
Homeric éxrés (? with aspiration lost in éxroode), which are morpho- 
logically frozen nominatives of the adversus type. But assimila- 
tion of the second to the first £s- in ksweks[s]tho-s is no violent 
assumption, cf. Skr. sds. Cognate with eks-[s]thos ‘extans’ is 


1 The native explanation of follex: polleo <with suffix from index> is to be 
given up because of O. Bulg. fa-lict. I explain pollex as por + lic-s (: Aexpoi/ 
Aixpoi ‘tines’) = ‘fore-prong’. Then fa-/ici will be a compound, too, cf. 
O. Pruss. fa-gaptis ‘ Bratspiess’, Lith. pa-Zastis ‘achselhdéhle’. Further cog- 
nates, when we reckon with the use of the finger in trading and bidding (cf. 
Lat. liceri digito), in pollicetur and (mihi) Zicet. 

21 note the curious Latin gloss pinguis ‘ uliginosus’, i. e., ‘sticky’ (? :Skr. 
panka-s‘ uligo ’). 

8 For the pollex as a‘ spinner’ see Catullus 64, 313 and Friedrich’s note ad 
loc.; and cf. Grimm’s tale of the Drei Spinnerinnen. The use of the follex 
of both hands is shown in the yams reproduced in Schreiber’s Atlas, pl. 
LXXV, no. 9. 

* Note féorne (if original, =‘ sechstel’): Lat. sextus, with the confix variation 
stha-s ; -stho-s-, and cf. §24a. The x- of Av. x3va¥‘6’ may be inorganic. 

5T have written gh, following Wackernagel in KZ. 33, 40 (see also Prell- 
witz, s. v. é), whereas Brugmann (Gr. Gram.’, § 79, 5; cf. Kvg,, $598, and 
Walde, s. v. ex) writes e#/2-dhos for the startform of éxé6¢. But only gf suits 
the comparison of Lat. hostis (see below) with O. Bulg. gaséi. 
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Lat. hostis from e]ghos-sthis (see Fay, Mod. Lang. Notes, 22, 39)— 
a startform that is raised above doubt by the proper explanation 
of ¢y@pés ‘inimicus’, which is to be derived from egh[z]-tros: 
Lat. exterus (cf. also on ¢errestris, §12). Keil long ago saw 
(Herm. 25, 601) that éyépés was cognate with Lokr. ¢y6és, and 
this cognation is not only “conceptually appealing ”, but does 
not “go to wreck on é@y6oua, éxdiav, (pace Wacker- 
nagel, |. c., p. 41). Of these, the two last are based on a loca- 
tival egh[z]dhz- ‘ extra’ (cf. §§ 21-22), while as 
pat Shows, is a 6o-class verb (cf. Brugmann, Gr. Gram.*, § 355 and 
4), unless we satisfy ourselves with an analogical explanation as 
follows: dy6os ‘labor, dolor’ : 2y4os ‘odium’ :: (cf. also 
aios: aiéw). [Cf. Cicero, N. D. 2,158, canum odium in externos.] 

43. The form £sweks was of analogical origin. The previous 
number, fexg-kwe, under the influence of ksweks[s]thos, devel- 
oped a form in Skr. pavca-tha-s and Latin 
guinctus: méurros,—whence ksweks, shortened to the rhythmical 
balance of fenZ, which is to assume that the form peng was in 
existence, without the attached -Awe. The influence of 7th and 
roth was also felt (see § 54). 


The numeral 7-7th = right fore-finger. 

44. The startform seft-m I define roughly as ‘toucher’, or 
perhaps as ‘binder’. It is derived from a base rather nearly 
attested by dnre-ra: ‘tangit, tastet’, less immediately by Lat. 
sapit ‘tastes’. For a somewhat detailed study of the ultimate 
root sép-/sdép- see Fay, Am. Jr. Phil. 27, 306-309.’ Perhaps 
sept-m, like \yavés ‘ fore-finger’ (from ‘licking ’), meant ‘taster’. 

45. Allusion has been made already (§ 38, fn.) to the use of a 
finger in obscene gesture, and any small street urchin to-day is 
apt to know a simple gesture, far less subtle than the cixov- 
gesture of the Greeks, in which the fore-finger of the right 
hand, acting with the other hand, gesticulates more crudely 
what the Greeks managed with either thumb and the adjacent 
fingers. Actual obscene connotations of the root of 4-4th have 
already been pointed out. So I think that sept-m 7-7th may be 
admitted as a cognate of Latin sdpio* ‘mentula’ (on which see 


1 Av. hap- (Bthl. Col. 1764) ‘holds’ attests an applicable development of 
meaning. 

2 With sopio cf. for the stem Skr. miggap/n-* salax’; for the sense, the name 
of the Greek God—if he was Greek, Ilpiaro¢ (= “ Prae-Sopio”), with 
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Friedrich, ad Catull. 37, 9), cf. Skr. sépa-s, same meaning, and 
Sriov (also generalized to ‘tool, implement’), and perhaps Lat. 
pénis, etc., with a euphemistic inversion (? tabu) of sep- to Jes-. 
One guesses that the primary sense may have been something like 
‘borer’. In Homer, ér\a are the weapons of offense, the bolt 
of Zeus (Batr.), but also the hammer-tongs-anvil of the smith. 
At A 483 dud’ .. érov = ‘darted round’; and at H 316 audi @’ érov 
is what they did to the sacrificial ox after flaying it, and before 
dividing it up. What the modern butcher does, after getting 
the sides of his slaughtered ox flayed in such a way that the 
carcass appears to lie on a rug of its own skin, is to truss or 
gambrel the carcass, i. e. hoist it up on a gambrel or stiff rod that 
has been inserted under the ham-strings to hold the hindquarters 
apart, and the one verb ‘to gambrel’ does duty for both hoisting 
and trussing. So I conclude that dud¢i-erov meant ‘they gam- 
brelled’ <and hung up by the two hind-quarters>. In the 
Celtic languages *sa[ p]zros (cf. Fick-Stokes, Wtbch. II *, p. 288) 
‘artifex’ is used of the joiner and stone-quarrier, and if one has 
ever observed any quarrying, he will know the use of wooden 
pegs in breaking off the stone. All of this justifies the more 
precise definition of the root sé- by ‘to use pegs’, cf. Lat. 
sépes ‘ stockade’ (made of sticks or pegs).’ 

46. After this demonstration of meaning for the root sép-, I 
think we may feel some confidence in defining 7-7th as peg- 
finger. But I would really start with sep-tmmos = ‘ peg-most, 
awl-most’—or ‘dig-most’, applied to the nail perhaps, which 


vocalism as in Lat. fro-sapia ‘ progenies’—the “fruit of the loins”, Skr, 
sapitudm ‘Gemeinschaft’. For the signification, cf. OHG. fase/ ‘ progenies’: 
MHG. visel ‘ sopio’. 

1 The sex metaphor has never been lost to sight in giving names to all these 
tools [as well as to darts, swords, etc.], e. g., in ‘male’ and ‘ female’ screw- 
threads. 

21 present in very brief abstract the scheme of the article in Liddell and 
Scott, to exhibit the clarity brought into the definitions of drrw by considering 
them in the light of peg-finger. I. 1, Od. 21, 408, pegs a string to a lyre; 
Od. 11, 228, pegged (= fastened on or with a peg) a noose to a beam; [2, to 
wrestle = clinch with], II a) seize with the hands (fingers = pegs) or teeth (cf. 
Eng. peg-tooth) ; b) strike with spears (= longer pegs) ; [2) generalized in Attic 
= incipere;] 3) attack, cf. Aristoph. Lys. 365, daxriAw = pete 
(tange) solum digito; [4) general = touch, i. e. affect]; [5) grasp with the 
senses] ; 6) have intercourse with a woman (cf. sopio); [7) acquire]; B. I. ‘to 
kindle a fire’ <by use of the boring peg, that is>. 
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was more and more of a tool, the nearer we approach man before 
tools. For the sense of ‘nail’ cf. dvvé 
dvOpamov' On the analogical origin of sept-m see § 54. 


The numeral 8-8th = right middle finger. 

47. | assume of-dw-oyos =‘ tip-2-goes’ (cf. colloquial go = 
‘time, turn’ in playing a game) as the startform for Gr. dydoos, 
and the startform for é«ré was *okd(w)dw, with the first w lost by 
dissimilation. The startform with surds, okto( w), resulted froma 
proethnic assimilation, in point of voicelessness, between gd and 
the Af of sept-m. The inter-association of 6 and 7 needs no 
further attest than a reference to El. érré, Arm. w/ (see Brug- 
mann, Gr.’ II, 2, § 12). 

48. For of- ‘tip’ cf. Umbr. oc-rem ‘montem’, Lat. medi-ocris 
‘ mid-height’. 

49. The Latin numeral ocfévos is due to pravos (startform 
pirwo-s = Skr. purva-s) which, lost in the sense of ‘prior’, has 
survived in the sense of ‘froward’. It had beside it *Ardmos, 
which survives in prandium (out of pramom ediom). Note the 
corresponding pair primus and privus : prius. 


The numeral 9-9th = right ringfinger. 

50. The startform mewenos, whence Latin onus, = ‘nicht- 
gewinnend’ (cf. on Skr. dndmikda, § 32). The name was derived 
from the relative inflexibility and weakness of the finger in 
question. The startform xewn—also enwn, the result of allitera- 
tion with 04/0(w)—is analogical with dekm ‘10’ (see 54). 


The numeral ro means ‘end’. 


51. I follow Miss Stewart in treating the startform d¢-km(2)- as 
a compound, and essentially for its definition, ‘<zu> ende’. In 
de- I see the preposition found in Greek -de ‘zu’, and phonet- 
ically the clearest survival of the root of -2m- is found in xeuds 
‘ pricket’, a young deer named from his budding tines or horns. 
The right little finger, as the last of the series, was also a ‘ tip’, an 


1I take this occasion to add to my explanation of dv@pwroc from dvtpo+- 
Groc: Lat. sépe ‘hedge, enclosure’ (cf. Am. Jr. Phil. 27, 212), the following 
entry in Hesychius which sheds light on the vocalism of sépe, viz.: omAiac. 
(lege Aoxpoi rémovg év ol¢ ovvedatvovrec ta mpdBara Kal ra 
Booxfuara ; cf. praesépe ‘fold, pen’. The so-called Treasury of Atreus illus- 
trates the high development of cave-dwelling among the Greeks. 
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‘end’. Gothic hindumists (cf. supremus ‘ ‘topmost’ and ‘last ”) 
‘hindmost’ attests a “ superlative” kem- tmmo-. 

52. Out of composition, note Skr. cam- (indeclinable) = 
(summum) bonum (cf. rédos), comparing for the relation of mean- 
ing Aoiebos ‘ultimus’, but Ader ‘melius’ (res melior). Thus 
kem- seems to mean ‘finis; summa pars; optima pars’. 

53- I suppose -4m(¢), with weak grade due to its post tonic 
position, to have been a verbal noun = quasi ‘cessans’ (‘ quod 
extat’), parallel with kmté-m ‘ cessatum, finitum’, which was 
used for the then ultimate number kmtd-m ‘hundred’. It was 
not vowel gradation, but the omission of the now useless de ‘to A 
that produced *¢riyd ként-a(-2) = ‘three ends’ (i. e. end fingers). 

54. And now a brief indication of the levelling that took place 
in the startforms. The interplay of 7—7th, sepimmus (sep-tmos> 
seb-dmos) ‘ dig-most’, or rather ‘ bore-cutting’, (cf. my analysis 
of xéproyos as ‘ snip-cutting, shear-cutting ’ in Cl. Rev. 20, 65, which 
was prior to Prellwitz, Wtbch.’) with dekm ‘zu-end(e)’ (= 10) 
produced dékmmos ‘ zu-ende-meist’ and contrariwise sepigz. The 
same | levelling in newnnos; néwy. Cf. also the clipping of 
ksweks(s)thos to Rsweks on the analogy of peng (§43). The 
décaros type is earlier than the decimus type, having arisen by 
adjectivization of dekmt, which I suspect ought to be written 
dek emt (pace Baudouin de Courtenay, IF. 25,77, sq.),’ to account 
for the samdhi loss of final # By misdivision of dekm-to-s the 


rpi-ros type arose. Thetype *(de)km(t)-sthos seems also attested 
by *rpsaxaoros whence, with assimilated vowel, rpiaxoords. 


The Comparatives in -tyos-. 

55. As Skr. yé4j-i-stha-s meant ‘sacrificare (in)stans’, so 
y4aj-iyan-s- meant ‘sacrificare-iens’, and nediyaii-s-, dyxytov meant 
‘in-sedem-iens’ and ‘prope-iens’, cf. Lat. pri-(y)or ‘ prae- 
iens’, The comparative value may have originated in a word 
like prior, cf. superior ‘super-iens’, etc. The locatives, loca- 
tivals and infinitives stood before the comparative suffix in all the 


1It is due to Miss Stewart to remark that her fn. 3 on p. 243 might be thus 
expanded, viz.: to interpret newndekm Age as the clansula of the digital 
singsong ‘nowontoend’, i. e. new now’, (: ‘on’, de ‘to’, Am ‘end’ 
subsequently divided as néwy ackm. 

* So I have tacitly assumed (see § 39) that there was enough consonancy left in 
to produce from - ,rsé-, 
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grades proper for such adverbials and locativals. The weakest 
of all forms of prior member is supplied by a word like Skr. 
pédnyas- ‘mirabilior’ wherein a suffixless infinitive fan- (cf. the 
noun locative vam ‘in proelio’, RV.) ‘ mirari’, combined with 
-yas-, has developed the sense of ‘coming <for others> to 
admire’, i. e. ‘coming to an admiring ’.2 However, paniyas- and 
panya- are equally frequent. So the stem sényas- ‘senior’ in its 
3 Rig-Veda uses is always contrasted with zavya-* (not mavyas-), 
which again seems to show the original indifference as between 
the suffixes yo- and yos- (yes). 

56. In Sanskrit p&rva- and parvyd- ‘ prior’ there is no trace 
of a comparative suffix, properly speaking. I account for these 
words, so accounting for that fact, as follows: (1) by setting up an 
abverbial base ‘f7yru-’* ‘im vorne’ [cf. for the « Gr. mopei-a 
‘pro-cedit, prae-cedit’, rpi-rans ‘ prae-tendens’ (= pro-poser, cf. 
Lat. consules referunt), Thess. mpod-ros (Brugmann, Gr.’ II. 2, 
p. 52), Goth. frduja- ‘ herr’], adjectivized in Skr. p#rv-a-s by an 
o- suffix (cf. on Lat. prdvos, §49), but compounded in parv-ya-s 
‘prior’ with -yo-s ‘iens’. 

57. With this interpretation of Jarv-yd-s as ‘ prae-iens ’, it will 
be profitable to recall that Streitberg (Urg. Gram., p. 106) 
derives Goth. fréuja from prou-jen- “ Herr, eig. der Vordere, 
eine Komparativbildung”. A comparative formation it is not, 
but it is a compound that, by virtue of its intrinsic meaning, 
became an ordinal, suitable for use in a dual comparison or 
contrast; and if we wish to justify the use of a word meaning 
‘going’ to indicate the ordinal relation, let us but cite from 
Macbeth, “stand not upon the order of your going”. It 
happens, too, that the startform prow-yen- is amply vindicated in 


1In Am. Jr. Phil. 15, 221, I illustrated the shift of voice in the infinitive as 
due merely to the indefiniteness of its subject. Soin the last rendering, the 
noun ‘ admiring’ gets its subject from the context. 

2 As noted above, apropos of dAérepa (§7 fn.) I suppose that the seniores 
were a division of the population, the middle-aged, men of family and position, 
patriarchs, to whom the property of the tribe, as unto this day, chiefly 
belonged: cf. Skr. sdn-i-stha-s ‘am meisten gewinnend’. This unites sdnyas- 
with the root san- ‘to win’, as Osthoff did (see ap. Walde, s. v. senex), but 
with a different semantic development. Nor did the Romans ever altogether 
confound senior with maior natu. In Fr. sire, sieur, Ital. signor, ‘senior’ has 
retained a sense it doubtless never altogether lost. 

3? With w a deictic particle (cf. Brugmann, Gr. IT. 2, § 185, 2). 
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Greek, most clearly in the word ‘Yrepto», an epithet of the sun as 
the ‘ over-goer ’, a formation nearly related with Lat. superior. 

58. We now have before us the pair from which we most 
easily approach the analysis of the comparative confix. In 
imeptor (cf ’Audiar ; “Augios) we have a combination of the loca- 
tival (cf. Skr. upGri) ‘supra, super’ + a participial iyen-, or 
possibly -yen-, if we allow that proethnic locativals in -z- had the 
same anceps quantity as Avestan locatives. In superior we have 
the same s-uferi + a participial iyes- ‘going’, of the type of 
Skr. ¢ards- ‘speeding’, wevdns ‘lying, a liar’. The interaction 
of the type represented in superior (-iyes-) and the type repre- 
sented in imeptwv (-iyen-) resulted in the syncretic confix that we 
find in Sanskrit -zy@%-s and, in reversed order, in Lith. (-y)és-n-7-. 

59. So the interaction of the -es- and -en- stems represented in 
Skr. by /bhvas- gikvas on the one hand, and by /bhvan- cikvan 
on the other (cf. also réhé and /bhva-), is responsible for the 
neuter plurals in -d%sz and, particularly in view of the fact that 
fbhvas- and gikvas- (cf. also ¢ikvd-) both mean ‘gnarus, sciens, 
sollers’, for the perf. ptc. active in -vai%s-, cf. én8dv: édndds. 

60. In the Gothic comparatives in -zz-an- we have the blend- 
ing of y-es- (so divided because y is the root-part and -es- the 
stem-part) and y-en- into yes-en- (cf. Lat. itineris)—subsequently 
reduced under accentual conditions to the weak grade -zs-en. 

61. Morphologically, to use Sanskrit by way of illustrating 
the primitive conditions, r@jati ‘regit’: rajdn- ‘regens, rex’ 
justifies fyate: *tydn-, tyati: *iydn-; and dya-te ‘it’: dyas- 
(infin. dyas-e ‘ire’) justifies tyate: *tyas, tyati: *iyas-. Simi- 
larly, dhati ‘facit’: -dhas- quasi ‘ factio’ justifies ya¢é ‘it’: *-yas- 
quasi ‘itio’. In Avestan, though only -yas- not -iyas- seems 
attested for comparatives, we have the “ suffix” “ayes in the 
three words dsy-aya ‘ocior ’,* -aya ‘fortior, pinguior’, irregu- 
lar for tasya (superlative masyaya pacowr.* 


Note how, without any assumption of analogy (see § 22), dcior may be 
explained as + tyds- ‘ swift-going’. 

* This irregular form ¢a3y-ayas- is a waif, morphologically precious, for it 
retains in the compv. the locative infinitive form found in fanti-3a- (tanti- = 
‘ad compactionem’): Skr. tandkti ‘coagulates’ (on fy-/Z#-, see Bthl., Gr. Ir. 
Phil. I, § 7). 

3 Ay. masy- from maki- has the vocalism of uax-péc, but is a locatival (see 
§ 23) in -é- to an es- stem (cf. ujxoc). Note Lat. maci-/entus and macies (‘lean’ 
from ‘ long’). 

29 
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62. For the compounding of the stem- iyen-/-yen- with loca- 
tives, Homer furnishes some very clear examples. 

a) ‘in straight-flight-going’ (of a lance), (? -7) 
being morphologically identical with the nedi- upabdi type (see 
§ 21). 

b) xvAAo-rodier ‘on lame-foot-going ’ (of Hermes). 

C) ’Qpter (later to emerge, but more archaic, ’Naptws) = mane- 
tens, from a locative d[w]s-rr-z2 (stem cognate with aurora, 
perhaps; more certainly with Skr. wsré-s ‘manius’ 
‘morgen’; the vocalism justifiable by ede ‘urit’). Orion 
was the huntsman, starting forth at dawn (cf. Grattius, Cyn. 
I, 223), but also, as the lover of Aurora, the ‘ goer to dawn’, the 
‘ Aurora-Begeher’.’ On ‘Yrepiwv, see § 57. 

d) In Latin, /anién- ‘ butcher’ may be looked on as a quasi 
comparative to /anista (§24a). The word, though late to 
appear, is legal, and its antiquity is proved by the derivative 
laniéna ‘ butcher-shop’ (Fay, AJP., 28, 415). 

e) The form cxopriwy emerges rather late in Greek as the name 
of the constellation, and may be due solely to the influence of 
’Optev, ‘Yreptov, but its suffixal relation with cxopmios reminds us of 
lanio: lanius. We may explain cxopr-i- as a locative, cognate 
with Lat. corpus, Av. kahrp- (:a root sker-p-), and we may 
etymologically render cxoprios/cxopria» by ‘in corpore (= ventre) 
iens’. 

The Sanskrit ordinals in -iya-. 

63. After what was said of Skr. parvyd-s ‘prior’ (§ 56), the 
derivation of the -zya- of turiya- ‘4th’ from -zyo- ‘ going’ is a mere 
corollary. I take ‘¢uriya-s, from its doubly reduced vocalism 
(kwtur in Av. a-xthirim ‘quater’: tzirya-s ‘quartus’), to be 
quite an early form in its origin. Perhaps [£w]tur-z- +- -tyo- 
was combined at a time when it was felt to mean ‘at <the telling 
off of> the fore-finger going’. But whether this analysis be too 
minute or not, I explain /uriya-s as meaning 4—4th-goer, and as 
the source of *tri-tiya-s ‘ tertius’, i. e. *tvz-to-s ‘3d’, influenced by 


1 The following data, extracted from Kuentzle’s article on Orion in Roscher’s 
Lexikon, meet their explanation by popular etymology—* disease of lan- 
guage”, in short. (1) Fora brief period of the year the constellation Orion 
precedes the dawn—is thus the ‘dawn-comer’, (2) Being blinded, Orion 
restored his sight by going to meet the sun—again a ‘dawn-comer’. (3) 
Orion, the ‘dawn-comer’, is carried off by Hemera, the day. 
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the ending of £w]turiyo-s.—The type of Quin[c]tus: may be 
later than of Ouzzctzus (see § 64). 

64. The word newyo-s ‘new’ is, like Skr. parvyd-s, a com- 
pound, and might have meant ‘ now-coming ’—of a fresh arrival. 
Then it was not formed on xéwos, but may well be prior to it, as 
parvya-s may be prior to Sarva-s (§ 56). On the other hand, as 
we have in Sanskrit both of the confixes -ga- and -gama- from 
the root gam, so we may admit beside ne-wnnos ‘nicht- 
winnend’ a newo-, designating an unproductive member of the 
community, in opposition to the “ seniores ” (see § 55, fn.). 


Epwin W. Fay. 


Unrversity oF Texas. 


Addendum to p. 405, fn. 3: For the interpretation of rorayéc as a “superla- 
tive” cf. Aesch. Pers. 487: dpdec wediov eipyevei rorg. 

Addendum to §5: Gr. wadai-repog is formed directly on the adverb 7éAaz, 
as ™pé-repoc on ™pé, but peoai-repoc clearly admits of analysis as ‘in-the-middle- 
faring’, and ecai-rarog as ‘ in-the-middle-stretched’ (see on i#tv-rarog, § 3). 
Homeric tadai-gatoc and pecat-réAcog seem quite unlikely to have exerted any 
special analogical influence on these “ comparatives”. Further note oyodai- 
tepo¢ ‘at-leisure-faring’, which contains in its prius a locatival of o7oAg 
(: Lat. segnis, ioxavaw and loyoua * moror’, cf. oxédyv and see Fay, IF., 26, 37, 
fn. 3). Homeric yepai-repo¢ similarly contains in its prius a locatival to Skr, 
jaré (stem jaray-, cf. jari-mdn-) ‘senectus’. For jaré, it is mere assumption 
to assert secondary development from jards--—The corresponding adjectives 
in -aiog are compounds of locativals + yo-s ‘ going’, e. g. cxoAaioc ‘ at-leisure- 
going (cf. Mussiggang). 


III.—THE TERMINATION -x«és, AS USED BY ARIS- 
TOPHANES FOR COMIC EFFECT.’ 


After the Persian wars Athens abandoned her former isolation 
and sought a wider acquaintance with the outside world, having 
been roused to vigorous thought and action by her encounter with 
the Mede. This contact with foreigners, her intercourse later 
with the other members of the Delian Confederacy, and in par- 
ticular her widely extended commercial relations enlarged her 
intellectual horizon and quickened her intellectual life. The 
result was the so-called ‘‘ New Culture” of the latter half of the 
fifth century. Of the influences from without the most potent for 
the stimulation of thought was the Ionic and Italic philosophy 
that was imported from across the seas. Moreover, Anaxagoras, 
Parmenides, and Zeno visited Athens in person, and left the 
impress of their doctrines upon the city. Following close upon 
these theorists and speculative philosophers came the sophists, 
the practical teachers of education, Protagoras, Prodicus, Hip- 
pias, Gorgias, and others, who in response to a demand of the 
times for a higher mental culture than that given in the schools 
professed to furnish practical instruction of a kind that would fit 
men for every sphere of life, but especially for public life. 
Because of the sovereign power of speech in the law-courts, 
senate, and popular assembly, and the supreme value of the gift 
of eloquence as a means to success, this training consisted largely 
in teaching the art of public speaking. With ultimate triumph 
as an inducement, the higher education became a craze, particu- 
larly among the young men of means who flocked to the new 
teachers: witness the youthful company gathered around the 
sophists at the house of Callias in Plato’s Protagoras, and the 
eagerness of the high-born Hippocrates to meet Protagoras, as 


1 There is one monograph on the subject of -«é¢, viz. Das Suffix (cxdc, 
axéc, vxéc) im Griechischen. Ein Beitrag zur Wortbildungslehre. Von Dr. 
Jos. Budenz. (Géttingen, 1858), but being a study in morphology it has con- 
tributed little to the present paper, which is a continuation of the author’s 
Comic Terminations in Aristophanes and the Comic Fragments. Part I: 
Diminutives, Character Names, Patronymics. (Baltimore, Murphy, 1902). 
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shown by his early morning visit to Socrates whom he aroused 
from sleep before daylight and begged for an introduction to the 
great sophist. 

The “New Culture” brought with it an increasing use of 
derivative adjectives in -xés (usually -«-xdés). In the early litera- 
ture such words are rare: Homeric mapenxy occurs also in 
Hesiod, two of the Homeric Hymns, Alcman, Pindar, and Bac- 
chylides, and besides this the only other words, exclusive of 
derivatives from proper names, are dpdanxés (Homer), BapBapixds 
(Simonides), povorxds (Pindar), and madixds (Bacchylides).' They 
become more numerous in Aeschylus (12 examples). When the 
influence of the philosophers and sophists began to be felt in 
Athens, just those writers who were most affected by them in 
other respects show relatively the largest use of -xés formations. 
Compare, for example, Sophocles and Euripides who died the 
same year: the one, orthodox in religion, of a calm, tranquil 
mind that was apparently undisturbed by the problems of phil- 
osophy; the other, not bound by tradition but deeply imbued 
with the scepticism and rationalism of the times. Now, while 
Sophocles uses only 8 adjectives in -«és, Euripides has 24.2, Take 
for further comparison the history of Herodotus with its quaint 
stories and “running” style, and the critical work of the philo- 
sophic Thucydides which shows in its periods the influence of 
the rhetoric of his day. Thoughseparated by only two decades, 
Herodotus employs 13 and Thucydides 38 words in -xés. Again, 
Isocrates the most illustrious of the disciples of Gorgias has 55 
such forms, while Isaeus whose ornamental figures of language 
are few uses only 7 forms in -xés, and three of these are in one of 
the latest of his speeches, the seventh, which is noteworthy as 
having something of the epideictic style and embellishment of 
Isocrates.2 Three others occur in short fragments (fr. XLVI) of 
only two or three words found in Pollux, so that there is left but 
one word in -xés in the remaining eleven extant orations of 
Isaeus, not counting the seventh. 


1The MSS. give also xaowpixé¢ Hippon. 68 and oxvBadxo¢ Timocr. 1, 6. 

? This count covers the fragments too. Derivatives from proper names are 
not included in any of these statistics. The difference in bulk of the two 
authors must be kept in mind, but the exact effect of this difference is inde- 
terminate. No account is here taken of the number of times the same word 
recurs, that is, the sum total of all the occurrences in each author. 

3 Cf. Blass, Att. Bereds*. II 499, 513 sq., 555. 
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Philosophy is the peculiar sphere of these adjectives in -xds 
and their adverbs. Plato has 347 of them in the dialogues 
accepted by Christ (391 according to Ast’s lexicon), and Aris- 
totle between six and seven hundred. The extant fragments of 
the early philosophers and sophists do not justify us in attribu- 
ting the sudden prominence in literature of this class of words to 
the example set by some one individual of commanding influ- 
ence.’ It is due rather to the increased intellectual activity of 
the age and the consequent need of additional means for the 
expression of thought. The speculations of the philosophers 
and the growing tendency toward logical analysis demanded a 
more extended vocabulary. The suffix -xcés was among the 
available material which the language already possessed within 
itself, and, though before used comparatively little, it had great 
possibilities of productiveness, as its popularity in philosophic 
discourses and its free use in postclassic times prove. Plato and 
Xenophon have in common 27 words in -xés that do not occur in 
the extant literature before their time so far as the Thesaurus 
shows, and Plato alone uses about 200 more that are not found in 
any earlier writer. In Campbell’s list of 56 words from the 


Sophistes and 78 from the Politicus that are not used again by 
Plato, 44 in each group are words in -xés, and of this number 41 
in each dialogue‘ are not found in the previous literature. 


1Parmenides, Zeno, Anaxagoras, and Diogenes of Apollonia, all of whom 
came to Athens, have none of these words in their fragments. Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Gorgias have one or two each, and Democritus, Philolaus, and 
Archytas from six to nineeach. The Hippocratean tract on the art of medicine, 
entitled epi téxvy¢, which Gomperz ascribes to Protagoras, has nothing more 
than the word iyrpix#?, The only passage in which there is a suggestion of the 
heaping up of -xé¢ forms is Philolaus fr. 11 (Diels), one sentence of which is 
yap ad TO Kai Kat TH aropovpéva 
mavro¢ Kal ayvoounévw 

2A long list of derivative and compound words which may be assumed to 
have come into use shortly before Plato’s time from the fact that they occur in 
Plato and no earlier writer, is given in Jowett and Campbell's Republic of 
Plato II 263-279, where Campbell remarks, ** This effervescence of language 
is naturally correlated to the stir and eager alacrity of thought which the 
sophists set in motion and to which Socrates himself contributed.” 

8 Budenz, on p. 7, estimates the total number of -xé¢ forms in Greek to be 
about 2000. This number apparently includes derivatives from proper names 
also. 

* Many of them are used to designate various téyvaz, since an effort is made 
to arrive at definitions of the sophist and statesman by the process of division 
and subdivision. 
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Though the entire literature is not preserved for comparison, 
these facts nevertheless show that the language was very materi- 
ally enriched in this respect by the incoming of philosophic 
thought, and that the sudden and extensive use of the termina- 
tion -xés is directly traceable to the Greek philosophers and 
sophists as a class. 

Croiset characterizes Xenophon as “a perfect specimen of the 
kadds xayabés, ..... + Of sound, well-balanced mind, judicious, not 
over enthusiastic, obedient to reason, thoughtful of good order 
and harmony, and as highly educated as was possible for a well- 
bred Athenian in the time of the sophists and Socrates”’.’ It is 
interesting to note the effect that the ‘‘ New Culture” produced 
on this typical Athenian of the early part of the fourth century, 
as regards his use of words in -xés. He employs an unusually 
large number of them, about 136; he has one-half of this 
number, i. e. 68, in the Memorabilia, his most important work 
dealing with matters of philosophy, 36 in the Oeconomicus, and 
4o in the Cyropaedia,’ both of the latter numbers including, of 
course, some words already counted. Sauppe’s Lexilogus shows 
that 48 words in -xés, or 35 per cent. of the author’s complete list 
of such words, occur only once in Xenophon, and that 9 of these 
are found seldom, if ever, in other authors—figures which indicate 
that he sometimes went out of his way to use them. And not 
only has he many, and often unusual, words in -xés in his works, 
especially in those that relate to Socrates, but he occasionally 
crowds several into one passage, as, for example, Mem. I, 1, 7: 


kai rovs peAXovtas oikous Te Kai méAets Kaas partixns Ey mpoo- 
8 6 4 * ‘ * a > > 
cioOat’ rexrovixdy pev yap yewpytxov dvOpdmav dpxtxor] 
i} Tav ToLovT@Y Epywy olkovopeKdy oTparnytKoy 
yevéoOa, mavta ta Totaita pabypata avOpmmov aipera 


€lvate 


and Mem. III, 1, 6: 


"AANA phy, 6 Swxpdrns, rodird ye pépos orparnyias* 
kat yap trav eis tov tov orpatnydy elvat xpi Kal 


Toptorixoy Tay emirndei@y Tois oTpaTi@rats Kal pnxavkdy Kal épyaotixdy kai 


? Abr. Hist. of Gr. Lit., p. 313, Eng. trans. Cf. Id., Xénophon, son charac- 


tére et son talent, p. 8 et suiv., 251. 
In der Cyropadie fiihrt er mit Vorliebe geistreiche Gesprache ein, 


u.s.w. Blass, Att. Bereds?. II 476. 
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kal kapreptxoy kai ayxivouy Kai re nai 
re kal ériBovdop, kai gudaxrixdy re Kal kal mpoertxdy Kal dpraya, 


kai meovextny, kai Kal éemBerixdv, kai GAAa Todda 


kai kai émornuy Sei rov ed 


See also I, 2, 5; IV, 3, 1; Oec. XII, 19; Hipparch. IV, 12; 
V, 2,5, 12-15; and Isocr. II, 24; IX, 46 (paromoiosis). 

This influence of the philosophers and sophists in fostering a 
wide use of forms in -xés, which is so strikingly shown in Xeno- 
phon’s writings, manifested itself much earlier among the rich 
Athenian youths of the last quarter of the fifth century who 
followed and imitated the new teachers. Like words in -zs¢ in 
English, the -xés formations had a learned sound, and, moreover, 
gave the young men an opportunity to display their newly 
acquired culture. Hence these forms came to be very much in 
vogue in fashionable society, and were then affected by a wider 
circle of people. Aristophanes ridiculed the practice by crowd- 
ing eight remarkable adjectives in -xés into four consecutive 
verses in the Knights (1378-81): 


AHMOS. ra petpdxa ravti Aéyo, ray TO 
& 
aodds y 6 dméBaver. 
ouveptixds yap Kai 
kal cadns Kal 
AAAANTOTIQAHS. xaradaxrvAtkds od Tod AaAnreKod ; 


These sentences were written nearly half a century earlier than 
the passages from the Memorabilia quoted above, at a time when 
Sophocles was writing his greatest plays, Herodotus had probably 
just passed away, and Plato was only three years old, and conse- 
quently the effect of piling up so many forms in -xés at this early 
date was much more telling. Previously in the Banqueters, 
which contained a criticism of the new kind of education fur- 
nished by the sophists and hence was similar in this respect 
to the Clouds, Aristophanes (fr. 198) had held up to ridicule 
other newly coined words used by a follower of the new teachers, 
and had assigned each of the innovations to its proper source, 
Viz. copéAAn to Lysistratus, to the orators, droBicerat 
(conj.) to Alcibiades, and xadoxdyaeiv to Thrasymachus or one of 
his sort. Note further that Strepsiades in conversation with the 
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Clouds longs to be eipnoterjs (447), that the adios Adyos says that 
he will shoot the &icatos Adyos dead with pnyarioww xawois (943, cf. 
Plat. Theaet. 180 a), and that Cratinus (fr. 226) jokes about the 
Adywr in his Trophonius. 

Another factor enters into Aristophanes’ caricature (Eq. 1378- 
81) of the philosophers and sophists and their imitators for their 
excessive use of the termination -xés. It is that he applies most 
of these adjectives to persons, whereas they are restricted almost 
entirely to inanimate objects in the previous literature that has 
survived, and used but rarely, if at all, of persons, before the 
incoming of the new teachers.. The Homeric use of rapéenxy 
and épdanxés differs in meaning from the later usage (cf. Monro, 
Hom. Gram., p. 110), and cannot be counted. Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Herodotus have no example,’ while Euripides 
and Thucydides, who through the influence of the philosophers 
and sophists employed a comparatively large number of -xés 
words, show the same influence in that they have some instances 
of this personal use. Barring maoa mapOevnxai Electr. 174, a 
Homeric reminiscence, and ixripas Cycl. 370 (cf. 
366) where the text has been variously emended, the only 
examples in Euripides occur in the case of the word povotxds, viz. 
povotxorepa Aéyew Hipp. 989 and povorxdrarov ’Audiova fr. 224. 
Thucydides has two examples in speeches, rodepixoi I, 84, 3, and 
tov Evppayexoy III, 58, 1, and two other words, marpixds 
VIII, 6, 3, and vavrixoi I, 18, 2; 93, 3; VII, 21,3. Over against 
these exceptions, the two authors combined furnish more than 
300 examples of the non-personal use of -xés derivatives from 
appellatives. Thucydides, however, wrote his history after the 
appearance of the Knights (424 B. C.), and the Antiope to which 
Nauck assigns Eur. fr. 224 came out probably ten or fifteen 
years later than this date (cf. schol. Ar. Ran. 53), and so there 
remains but one case, the Hippolytus passage of 428 B. c., which 
antedates the Knights. In striking contrast to this paucity of 
examples of the personal use in the previous literature stands the 
fact that in those passages in which there is the most conscious 
use Of -xés forms in imitation of the new teachers, that is to say, 
those passages above quoted and referred to where these words 


1 Passages in which adjectives in -xé¢ modify such collective nouns as yévoc, 
Aedc, orpdrevua, x. T. 2. are not regarded as examples of the personal use. 

* Derivatives from proper names, which are discussed later in a separate 
chapter, are not here included. 
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are crowded together in a small compass, viz. Xen. Mem. I, 1, 7; 
2,5; III, 1,6; IV, 3,1; Oec. XII, 19; etc., it is the personal 
use that is found almost without exception, as if this too were a 
part of the innovation of the philosophers and sophists. And this 
zs a part of Aristophanes’ caricature in Eq. 1378-81. Besides, the 
Knights, Clouds, and Wasps, comedies which more than any of 
the others attack the sophists and the new fashions of the day, 
together have 19 instances of the personal use of -xés words out 
of the 28 in the eleven plays, and the ratio of the number of 
instances of this personal use in any play to the total number of 
occurrences of -xés forms in that play is higher for these three 
comedies than for the others.’ About one-half of the comic 
words in -xés that are mentioned in this paper are applied to 


persons. 
We pass now to the Clouds, the play which attacks the sophists 


in the person of Socrates whom Aristophanes took as the repre- 
sentative of the class. When at the suggestion of the chorus 
(476) Socrates proceeds to give Strepsiades his first lessons and 
asks him whether he has a good memory (# pynpovxds ef; ), the 
comic poet makes Socrates employ a form in -xés in conformity 


with his character as a sophist;* but the rustic in reply uses 
punpor (484). In 414 the chorus too had encouraged him to 
be pvjpor. Strepsiades is soon admitted to the thinking-shop. 
After some efforts to teach him meters, rhythms, and genders, 
Socrates bids him lie down, wrap himself up, and discover some 
device for cheating, voits drocrepyrixés (728), the -xés form being 
appropriate to the sophist. But when in reply Strepsiades longs 
to find such a device, he calls it yvdpn droorepnrpis ‘a robber 
notion’, not daring as yet in his uneducated condition to use the 
-xés form that his master had employed, but going to the extreme 
of personifying youn by the use of the feminine suffix of agency 
in order to avoid the -xés form that belongs to the learned. 
Later, however, when he has thought out a means of cheating, he 
calls it in delight yrouny dmoorepntixny (747): the budding sophist 
ventures to employ a -xés form. But in a short time he proves 
to be a hopeless case and is dismissed by Socrates. He has, 
nevertheless, learned to swear ‘by Mist’ (814) and ‘by Air’ 


1The Birds too has a high ratio, but may be neglected because of the 
smallness of the number (2) of instances in it of the personal use. 
2 See also Cratin. 154 together with Bergk Comm. 182. 
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(667), he knows that Vortex reigns in place of Zeus, and he has 
imbibed the Protagorean doctrine of gender. Hence, when his 
son swears by Olympian Zeus (817), he reproves him for his 
folly and tells him that his notions are antiquated (gpoveis dpyatixd), 
thus using dpxatixés in place of the usual dpyaios,’ whereas later on 
(1469) in a similar expression (dpyaios e) and under similar 
circumstances his son Phidippides uses dpyaios, not dpyatixéds, for 
though he had been in training he had not followed the sophists 
willingly, and does not use a single -xés form in the whole play. 
Yielding reluctantly to his father’s demand, Phidippides goes to 
the thinking-shop in his stead and witnesses the contest between 
the dSixatos Adyos and the ddixos Adyos ; and now on his return, after 
having been fully instructed by the latter, he is greeted by his 
glad father with the words * (1172-73): 


viv pev y lew mparov 


> , 


words well adapted to start him out on his new sophistic life. It 
is again the would-be sophist Strepsiades, proud of his knowl- 
edge of gender, who uses einOixas* (1258) in place of cindws 
when the money-lender Pasias calls the kneading-trough xdpdoros 
instead of xapdémn, the form of the word which the feminine 
gender seems to Strepsiades to warrant. 

The Kéyos of Amipsias was produced at the same time 
(423 B. C.) as the Clouds, winning the second prize over it. The 
chorus is composed of ¢povrierai, and Socrates is introduced in 
his rpi8oy either as an actor or as one of the chorus. As he enters, 
his fellow-@povricrai salute him and call him xaprepsxds* (fr. 9) 
instead of xaprepés. Note also xopwevpemxds in Ar. Eq. 18, a fling 
at the subtleties of Euripides. 

Cooks were kitchen-philosophers, grandiloquent and pompous; 
hence fevidpea Menand. 462, Anaxip. 1, 36, 


1Cf. 915, 984, 1357, Vesp. 1336, Pl. 323, Eupol. 139. See also dpyacixée in 
Antiph. 44. 

* With éfapvyrixéc, a Grag eip., compare éapvoc Nub, 1230, Pl. 241. avri- 
Aoyixé¢ is common in Plato. 

in the saucy dialogue of Eccl. §20 sq. occurs in fr. 671. 
evnSixée is found in Plat. Rep. 343 C; 529 B; Charm. 175 D; Hipp. Mai. 
gor D. 

*xaptepixéc occurs also in Xen. Mem. I, 2, 1 (applied to Socrates), III, 1, 6 
(where adjj. in -«é¢ are crowded together; see above pp. 431, 432), Hippocr. 
wept evox. 3 (similar crowding), Isocr. VIII 109. 
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kpirixés, xvavorixds, mpooxavorixds Posidip. 1, ‘Ounpixés Strato 1, 30 
(1. Dobr.). 

Aristophanes, to whom the innovations of his time seem to 
forbode danger for the state, employs the -xés forms, among 
other means, to poke fun at the advocates of the new order of 
things. Just as it is the sophists in the Clouds, so it is fashion- 
able society in the Wasps, that he ridicules in this way. The 
scene of 143 lines (1122-1264) in which Bdelycleon prepares his 
father for the dinner-party contains about one-third of all the 
words in -«és in the play, and the Wasps has a larger number of 
these words than any other play of Aristophanes, both absolutely 
and in comparison with the number of lines in the play. The 
400 lines following the parabasis, which deal with the conversion 
of the old dicast into a man of fashion, contain just twice as many 
forms in -xés as the 1000 lines preceding it, which satirize the 
mania of the Athenians, especially the older citizens, for attend- 
ing the law-courts. 

The scene in the Wasps in which Bdelycleon, the type of the 
fashionable young Athenian of the day, gets his old-fashioned 
father ready for the banquet, is the counterpart of the situation 
in the Clouds wherein Strepsiades forces his son to attend the 
school of the sophist, and one is not surprised therefore to find 
that in this scene of preparation Bdelycleon uses all of the words 
in -xds that occur, with one inconsiderable exception. This 
exception is veavixararoy in 1205, where the poet purposely makes 
Philocleon repeat Bdelycleon’s word yeanxararov (1204), because 
he is to employ it in a different sense (‘ youngest ’) from that in 
which his son first used it (‘ most daring’). On the other hand, 
just a few lines before this, a striking contrast is made between 
Bdelycleon’s dvdpxorarov and Philocleon’s dvdpedraroy in two 
successive lines (1199, 1200), the one word taking up and repeat- 
ing the thought of the other. Turning to the other words in -xés 
in this scene, one notes first the comic adverb rpiBonxads (1132) 
from rpiBov ‘skilled’ (cf. 1429, Nub. 869, 870), with a further 
reference to rpi{8v ‘an old cloak’. Later on, Bdelycleon urges 
his father to be gupmorixds nal Evvovoracrixds (1209) at the dinner- 
party, the very kind of new-fangled talk that his father is likely 
to hear in the fashionable company into which he is going. He 
instructs him further (1212) to throw himself down carelessly on 
the dinner-couch in an easy posture as an athlete would (yupva- 
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orixas), and to tell some witticism of Aesop or a joke from 
Sybaris (1260) : 


Alowmtxdy yéAotor  SvBapirexdy. 


With the last passage compare Philocleon’s Alcémov m yéAotov in 
566, the expressions oi Alodmeo: Ady in Aristot. Rhet. II 20, 2, 
and Aledmeot pido in Hermog. Progymn. init., Theon Progymn. 
3, and in the scholium on Av. 471, and especially a fragment 
of Aristophanes’ Banqueters (fr. 216) in which a father while 
reprimanding his son for adopting the innovations of the 
sophists is careful to avoid all -xés words, and so uses 2vBapi- 
ridas edwyias (cf. Theocr. V 146; Dio Cass. LVII, 18, 5) and 
even goes so far as to say Adxawat [xidsxes] instead of Aaxwvixai 
xoduxes (Cf. Phryn. 341 Lob.). 

On his return from the banquet Xanthias (or Sosias) is so 
much affected by contact with these Athenians of rank and 
fashion and by his master’s conversion to the new views of the 
times that he employs some of the stylish -xés forms, veanxads 
(1307, cf. 1362), the ridiculous vovBvorias (1294), used later by 
the younger Cratinus (fr. 7) with reference to the philosophers 
and sophists, and the long superlative mapowm«éraros (1300) in 
place of the corresponding form of mapoinos." The chorus too 
has been affected, and in the same way: the second parabasis 
(1265-91) which, as Zielinski, Miiller-Striibing and others think, 
should exchange places with the canticum 1450-1473, contains 
two other remarkable superlatives of -xés formations, ye:poreyn- 
koraros 1276 and 6vpocogixoraros* 1280, that are applied to the 
sons of Automenes and especially to the dissolute and bestial 
Ariphrades. 

cai Ar. fr. 644 “ was probably written in 
derision of some fashionable, foppish advocate of the new order 
of things”. Comic Termin., p. 26. 

As the opposition of the new and old culture, of the new and 
old fashions, is not primarily the subject of any of the other plays, 
the remaining instances of the comic use of forms in -xés are 
more scattered and the circumstances that call them forth more 
varied. When the new ways are brought in contact with the 


1Cf. mapoiviog Ach. 981; Anacreont. 2, 8; Athen. 629 E; Luc. Salt. 34, 
Laps. 2; Plut. Dem. 4; Schol. Ar. Vesp. 20, 1239, 1240; and tdpowwoc Pratin. 
1,8; Lys. IV 8; Antiphan. 146. 

2 Cf. Nub. 877; Schol. Vesp. 1280. 
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old, when one who is up-to-date, progressive, or on the road to 
fortune, or at least to better things, confronts another who clings 
to the past, when innovations are made, clever tricks performed, 
or smartish things done,—it is chiefly under these circumstances 
that -xés forms are employed to reflect the new spirit of the 
times. They are used either by the character himself who 
represents the new fads and fashions, or by others with direct 
reference to him. 

In the latter part of the Acharnians where a contrast is made 
between the joys of peace and the miseries of war in the parallel 
and antithetic commands of Dicaeopolis the inventor of a new 
kind of peace (cf. 972) and Lamachus the advocate of war (620) 
as of old, Dicaeopolis who models his injunctions on the form of 
expression used by Lamachus answers the old soldier’s words 
xetpépta ra mpdyyara (1141) with ra mpcypara (1142, cf. 
pavika mpaypara Vesp. 1496). Previously (1080) he had ridiculed 
Lamachus with a long, pompous -xés form modepoXapayaixdy coined 
for the purpose. Still earlier (1015-6) the chorus in calling 
attention to the happiness and good fortune that Dicaeopolis 
enjoyed in his newly made peace had employed two adverbs 
payepexas and the comically formed demvnrxds to describe his 
skillful and dainty preparations for the feast. In the same way 
the chorus in the Peace used cidaponxas' (856, cf. mpdrrev eddat- 
pévws Pl. 802) in speaking of the success of another innovator 
Trygaeus, who had drawn up Peace out of the pit and brought 
down Plenty from heaven to be his bride, and the chorus in the 
Ecclesiazousae designated Blepyrus as a 
(1134) in view of the good things in store for him. 

The Sausage-seller in the Knights is an upstart and one of the 
latest products of the times. Hence the chorus tells him to strike 
the Paphlagonian dvdpxas*? (451) and dvdpixorara (453), and then 
the Knights salute their newly found chieftain with 3 yevmxdrarov 
xpéas (457) which, like & deéthraroy xpéas (421), also addressed to 
the Sausage-seller, is a humorous combination of words decidedly 
unsuited to each other. Besides, yeynxés takes the place of the 
usual word yevvaios, and the sophistic suffix -x«és makes still more 
striking the contrast with the grossly material word xpéas. Again 


1Metrical convenience may be urged as an explanation of the use of 
evdaimovixds instead of 
2** Gvdpindc is a less serious word than avdpeiog”. Neil on Eq. 81. 
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in 611, upon his return from the Senate after his triumph, he is 
greeted by the chorus with the words: 


& pidrar’ dv8pav veavixwrare. 


The slave Demosthenes uses payetpexds 216, 376, dnuaywyixds 217, 
and dv8pxas 379 with reference to him. When, on the other 
hand, Demosthenes makes the brilliant suggestion that he grease 
his neck with lard in order that he may slip out of the clutches 
of Cleon’s calumnies, he in turn recognizes the cleverness of the 
trick and declares that it is worthy of a wrestling-master, ed xai 
mavorpiBixas 492, just as Euelpides in Av. 362: 


codarar’, ed y’ avnipes abrd xal orparnytxas, 


commends the wisdom and inventiveness of Peithetaerus for 
improvising armor out of kitchen-utensils, and just as Peithe- 
taerus later (1511) shows his delight at Prometheus’ ingenious 
and subtle device of hiding himself from Zeus under a parasol, 
by the words : 
ed y’ éwevénoas xai mpopunbixas. 

Adopting the form of expression, «3 «ai followed by another 
adverb, that is familiar in the conversational language of Plato,’ 
Aristophanes in these three passages substitutes for the second 
adverb, which elsewhere is a word in common use, a long one 
with the sophistic termination -xas, thereby giving a pretentious 
and quasi-scientific close to a familiar formula. 

In the Lysistrata and Ecclesiazousae women are the innovators. 
They are ridiculed as @wm«ai Lys. 1037, rd oxvroropsxdy 
Eccl. 432 (cf. Pl. 787), mpaypa vovBvorixéy 441, and inmxdraroy 
xpjua Lys. 677, neuter noun and suffix -xés both expressing 
something of contempt. It is fitting too that Lysistrata, the 
arch-innovator, should use 1116, a drag elpnuévoy in the 
extant literature, instead of the usual word aiédéns. 

Chremylus has turned his back on the past (cf. Pl. 323) and is 
on the road to fortune (783, 802 sq.), now that Plutus has sight 
and comes to dwell with him. Hence the crowd of old men who 


eb kai xadd¢ Rep. 503 D, Legg. 876 C, Lach. 188 A, Conv. 184 A, Hipp. 
Mai. 304 AC; eb xal yevvalwg Theaet. 146 C, 151 E, Gorg. §21 A; ed xal av- 
dpeiwe Charm, 160 E, Theaet. 157 D, Legg. 648 C, 855 A. Cf. ed «al émora- 
uévoc in the epic poets; ed xatiwg Eur. Hec. 990; ed xavdpeiwg Plat. Com. 109, 
Ar. Th. 656; et xavdpixdc Eq. 379, Vesp. 153, 450. 
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immediately swarm about him and make a show of their friend- 
ship as soon as his good fortune becomes known, he calls éyAos 
mperBurixés (787, cf. mpeoBuray Vesp. 540). The Youth has 
likewise been made wealthy through the recovery of Plutus’ 
sight (968, 1004), and in consequence spurns his former love; 
when he sees the multitude of wrinkles in the face of his dpyaias 
pirns (cf. 1082-3), he exclaims (1050) : 


& xai mpeoBurixoi. 


In a few instances there is a deliberate change from the usual 
termination of a word to the fashionable -xés for the comic effect, 
when no special reason for the employment of such a sophistic 
form appears in the context and surrounding circumstances. 

for dpaios, translated ‘‘ beautisome” by Professor Gilder- 
sleeve, occurs first in Crates 4o: 

mavu ydp optkorata 
ra Somep ptpaixvaa, 


then in the merry phallic song Ach. 263 sq.,’ where the scholiast 
reports that Aristophanes had previously used dpixédy petpdxsoy xai 
xépn in the Banqueters (fr. 235), and finally in Pl. 963, used of the 
wrinkled old woman who is dressed in girlish costume like a 
coquette and affects to be young. 

Bakorixés Ran. 128 ‘ walkist’ for Badorjs. Cf. Poll. III 92; 
Bekk. An. 55, 20. 

morixds Alcae. Com. 9. No context to show the tone of the 
passage. Cf. mérns and réris. 

elpnuxés in Ran. 715 has a different meaning from elpnvaios in 
Eq. 805. The former denotes character, ‘a man of peace’, ‘a 
peace man’, the latter a state or condition, ‘at peace’. There is 
therefore no comic purpose here. It is this characterizing force 
of formations in -xés that makes them so well adapted for use as 
adverbs. 

dvdpixds is found in the early plays only (Ach. to Pax); 18? out 
of the 21 occurrences of dvdpeios are in the later plays (Av. to PI.). 
dvdpixés is used as an adverb in three-fourths of its occurrences, 
viz. Eq. 81, 82, 379, 451, 453, 599, Vesp. 153, 450, Pac. 478, 498, 
515, 1307; where dvdpeiws occurs (Pac. 732, Th. 656, Ran. 372), 


1Cf, dpaiog in Ach. 1148, Ran. 291, 514. 
*The rest are Nub. 1052 (person), Vesp. 1200 (cf. supra p. 436), and Pac, 


732 (adv.). 
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the anapaestic verse excludes dvdpicds. dvdpuxds, on the other 
hand, suits iambic and trochaic rhythms, and to these it is con- 
fined with one exception, Ach. 696. 

dvdpixds OCCurs twice (1077, 1090) in the epirrhema of the para- 
basis of the Wasps which precedes the scene of preparation for 
the banquet referred to above, and serves to prepare us for the 
fashionable use of the -x«és termination in this scene (cf. especially 
dvdpixdrarov 1199 Over against dvdpedraroy 1200), but an additional 
reason for its use here was the opportunity it afforded to play on 
the double meaning, ‘manlike’ (applied to the wasps) and 
‘manly’, ‘brave’. Compare the play on 1080 
and @updv (@ipov) 1082. Elsewhere dvdpeios is the word that 
Aristophanes always employs in the case of persons (about a 
dozen examples). 

A certain amount of incongruity results from attaching the 
suffix -xés, which belonged originally to the high sphere of 
scientific thought and philosophic inquiry, to words that stand 
on a much lower level, that is, words that denote the common 
things of daily life, colloquial words, and comic coinages. Such 
forms were put together by Aristophanes in consequence of the 
free and no doubt indiscriminate use of the suffix that was made 
by the fashionables of the time and men of the Phaeax type who 
affected words with this termination because of their learned 
sound. To ridicule the practice, Aristophanes both multiplied 
-xés forms and added the suffix to words that were not suited to 
receive it. Although it is true that when -xés forms once began 
to pour into the language the suffix was added to a variety of 
words without much restraint or discrimination, yet the incon- 
gruity of some of the comic poet’s formations remains and is 
felt in proportion as one keeps in mind the high sphere to which 
the suffix properly belongs. 

vovBvorixés Vesp. 1294, Eccl. 441, Cratin. jun. 7. Bie ‘cram’, 
‘stuff’, ‘plug’, ‘bung’, and its compounds are found chiefly in 
the comic poets and Lucian, and belong to a low sphere. 
vouBvorixés = ‘ crammed full of sense’. In Eccl. 441 Praxagora is 
quoted as saying that woman is a mpa@ypa vouBvorixdy. 

Bakers Ran. 128. Badifw ‘trudge’ is “almost confined to 
comedy and prose” (Liddell and Scott), 

Eupol. 130 Ar. Ach. 1016, 
Anaxip. 1, 36 (Seurveiv), Eccl. 1153, payespixés Ach. 
1015, Eq. 216, 376, Pac. 1017, fr. 138, Aapvyydés Pherecr. 32 

30 
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(Adpuyé for ddpuyé ‘ gullet’), and rp:Bavxas Ar. Vesp. 1132 (in so 
far as it refers to rpi8w» ‘an old cloak’), all deal with domestic 
matters. 

éptomodixas Ran. 1386 Pl. 1063 (xdmndos), 
Pac. 429 (3nuovpyés), Eupol. 396 (dvdpa- 
rodiorns), Ar. Eccl. 432 (oxvrordyos). As those engaged 
‘in trade were not highly esteemed, the words to which the -xés 
termination is here added do not stand on a high level. 

Such comic coinages as and xopwevpimixads are 
ill-adapted to have the serious suffix -xés. 


Adjectives in -xés Derived from Proper Names. 


These in the main denote things rather than persons. There 
are a dozen exceptions in the extant literature before Aristoph- 
anes. This number does not include the Persian word Apom«oi 
(Hdt. I 125) nor the Italic ’OuBpixoi (I 94; IV 49), nor the 
neuter dvdpdroda ‘“Yxxapxd (Thuc. VII, 13, 2), since no other 
adjective with a neuter form was available; nor does it embrace 
a long list of adjj. in -xés modifying such collective nouns as 
yévos, @vos, Aews, orpdrevpa, or used in the neuter with the article in 
the sense of a collective. The exceptions follow: Zed Medacyixd 
Hom. Il. XVI 233—*“ no approach here to the later meaning of the 
suffix’? (Monro); dvdxrav [Eur.] Rhes. 738—a Homeric 
reminiscence ; xotpdvoiot Tvéixois Eur. Ion. 1219, pavreow 
Andr. 1103—the epithet Miésos belongs to Apollo, cf. Aesch. Ag. 
509, Cho. 1030; A:Bvorixais yuvagiv' Aesch. Suppl. 279, révd’ 
’Ayaixdy Adrpw Eur. Tro. 707—cf. Dittenberger, Hermes XLII 31 sq., 
161 ’Arrixas Oeparaivas Hdt. III 134—’Arrixy is the correct form 
of the feminine of ’A@nvaios, cf. Eustath. on Hom. II., p. 84, 12, 
and Hermes XLII 10 sq.; rupavvev Hdt. III 125, 
ray orparnyav 1X 102—cf. Hermes XLII 20; ‘EAAnu«oi 
6eoi Hdt. [V 108—‘ Greek-like’ rather than ‘Greek’, i. e. ‘having 
the attributes and qualities of the Greek gods’ without being 
distinctly and wholly Greek ;* ’Arrxés Solon 2 (Bergk)—used in 
place of ’A@nvaios for the sake of the sneer ; and ’Arrixoi Alcae. 32 
expresses perhaps the same contempt, but the text is uncertain. 


1Cf, Pind. P. IX 182. 

2 Cf. Geot of ‘EAAGvioe V 49 and 92 fin., Hdt. 1X 7, Ar. Eq. 
1253, ‘EAAdvoc Pind. N. V 10, and ‘EAAnvia Aristot. Mirab 
Ausc. 108, 
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The exceptional character of these examples is still further 
emphasized by the fact that there are nearly 600 instances in the 
tragic poets, Herodotus, and Thucydides in which derivatives in 
-xés from proper names are of applied to persons. 

In contrast to these 12 cases of the personal use in the whole 
literature before Aristophanes stand 19 examples in his eleven 
extant plays alone. This is because the characterizing force of 
the suffix was well-suited to the liveliness of the language of 
daily life, and consequently the sermo familiaris made a large 
use of such words just as it did of character names.’ Character 
names in -ag, gen. -axos, g. ‘Pédag (= ‘Pédios, Bekk. Anecd. 
856, 33), mAovrag, Oadapuag, x. and short names in -tyos” 
approach them closely in the form of the ending. Though -xdés 
is not found as a diminutive suffix in Greek, it does have this 
force frequently in Sanskrit, Persian, and some other Indo- 
European languages.’ Greek proper names with this suffix 
signified men who had the characteristics of a people or a com- 
munity, and when substituted in familiar speech for the usual 
name of a people were not far removed from character names, 
being used chiefly for the purpose of ridicule. The scholiast on 
Ar. Pac. 215 says that the effect of using Aaxwmxoi for Aaxwves is 
imoxopiopés, and in a previous note on ’Arrix@mxoi he implies that 
the contempt (cf. arises from cheapening 
them by applying to them this modified form of their name. 
The change was made, of course, for fun (cf. maife:), and ’Arrixo- 
vxoi Was then comically formed to resemble Aaxwmxoi. The half- 
starved Spartans captured on Sphacteria are likewise called 
Aaxomxoi in Nub. 186, and so also the Spartans mentioned in Lys. 
628 who can be trusted no more than a gaping wolf. There is a 
spirit of pleasantry in the use of the word in Lys. 1226 and Eccl. 
356. Ina tone of superiority, mingled with a little of the natural 
antipathy of Athenian for Spartan, the triumphant Lysistrata 
orders the “ Laconics” (1115) to be brought forward, and if she 
hesitates to use this form in direct address (cf. 1122, 1137), such 
deference and respect is not manifested toward the Acharnians 
(324) and the Megarian (830) by the similarly triumphant 
Dicaeopolis who has successfully negotiated a private treaty of 
peace. In pleading with the Acharnians for a hearing he 


1Cf. Comic Termin., p. 32 sq. * Cf. Fick, Personennamen, S. XLII. 
3 Cf. Schwabe, De Demin. Graec. et Lat., p. 44 sq. 
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descends within the space of three verses from the epic grandeur 
of the patronymic ’Ayap»nida to the familiarity of the colloquial 
’Axapuxoi (324). The latter title the Acharnians quote in a tone 
of resentment in 329. Amphitheus had used it in 180—‘ some 
Acharnian fellows’. Compare ‘that Acharnian chap Tele- 
machus’ in Timocles 7, cf. 16. ‘What! a Megarite!’ cries 
Dicaeopolis (750), when the starved Megarian first comes to his 
market, and later, after rescuing him from the Informer, he says, 
‘Cheer up, old boy ’ (830). 

’Arrixéds is used in a familiar, colloquial way in the following 
passages: Pherecr. 145 (with contempt, cf. 6 xardparos), Ar. Vesp. 
1076 (with self-laudation), Strattis 28,and Machon 1. In Diphil. 
17 and Menand. 462, up-to-date cooks who boast of their dis- 
crimination in the kinds of food they offer to guests from various 
localities call Athenians ’Arrixoi, the Arcadian ’Apxadixds (cf. 
’Apxds), and the Jonian (cf. “loves, and “Iay Dionys. Hal. 
Rhet. XI 5, Theocr. XVI 57). 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 
Emory Oxrorp, Ga. 
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IV.—THE SAMKHYA TERM, LINGA. 


The native commentaries to the formal treatises on the Sah- 
khya philosophy, in their treatment of the term /iwiga, are almost 
invariably of one opinion, explaining this word by what in our 
English vocabulary, approaches very nearly to the idea of mer- 
gent, subject to absorption or the like. This is not the common, 
nor origina] meaning, and at first glance, appears to be an inge- 
nious construction, put upon the term, to harmonize with the 
views obtaining amongst the masters of the school. Garbe, in 
his Samkhya Philosophie, pp. 265-266, has already voiced the 
opinion that the scholiasts are at fault in this assumption, remark- 
ing: “Dieses Wort bedeutet nicht, wie die einheimische Er- 
klirung sagt, das [bei der Befreiung der Seele in die Ur- 
materie] aufgehende (/ayam gacchat), sondern das charakteris- 
tische Merkmal, d. h., dasjenige, was Wesen und Charakter 
des Individuums bestimmt”. But these two significations of 
“mergent” and of “characteristic mark” (charakteristische 
Merkmal) do not differ so materially from one another, as at 
first seems the case, and as Wilson has already observed in his 
comment to Adriké 10 (The Sénkhya Kériké, p. 43). His 
remark reads: “‘mergent’ vga; that which merges into, or is 
lost or resolved into its primary elements, as subsequently ex- 
plained”. (Gdaudapada to Kariké 10). “Intellect and the rest 
are the #gas, signs, marks or characteristic circumstances of 
nature; and when they lose their individuality, or discrete exist- 
ence, they may be said to have been absorbed by, or to have 
fused or merged into, their original source. Although, therefore, 
the application of mga as an attributive in this sense is technical, 
the import is not so widely different from that of the substantive 
as might at first be imagined”’. 

Nowhere in the Vedas proper does the word vga occur ; it is 
first met with in the Upanigads and there, as in the later classical 
literature is used solely with the meaning of mark, sign or 
characteristic. In this sense it is said to be derived, together 
with the cognate words, /akga and /akgana, from the root ¥ /ag, 
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“to adhere”, “to stick to”.’ The Véigesika Satras employ 
this term to express the notion of proof or evidence, whilst the 
Nydaya school still further specializes it, making it equivalent to 
the “ vydpya” or the invariable mark, which proves the existence 
of anything in an object. Thus in the logical proposition: 
‘“‘ There is smoke, because there is fire”, smoke is the 4imga, the 
vyapya, and the process of inference, resulting from this is called 
a “linga-pardmarga”, the groping about for the constant 
predicate, or seeking for the characteristic mark. So underlying 
both of these two uses of /iviga, as generally throughout the 
literature, we have constantly before us the original idea of 
“mark” or “sign”. 

That the Samkhya teachers, recognized and made use of this 
term with the specialized signification of the logical school, we 
have abundant traces, but their definitions, as Wilson has already 
pointed out* are not always in strict conformity with those 
of the logicians. Sdamwkhya Karikaé 5, reads: “trividham anu- 
manam akhyatam ; tal lingalingiparvakam”’. 

‘Inference is explained to be of three kinds; it is preceded by 
(a perception of) the constant predicate, or by the possessor of a 
constant predicate ”’. 

This, Gaudapdada explains in the following words: 

“kim ca ‘tal lingalingiparvakam’ iti. tad anumanam linga- 
parvakan, yatra lingena lingt anumiyate, yatha dandena yatth ; 
lingiparvakam ca, yatra lingina lingam anumiyate, yatha drstva 
yatim, asyedam tridandam iti”. 

“Moreover it is stated that it (i. e. inference) is preceded by 
(a perception of ) the constant predicate or by the possessor of a 


1In passing, it may well be mentioned here, that the Dhdtupatha, of 
Panini, alludes to a verbal root ./ “to paint”, “to variegate ”, which, 
however, does not appear to have been met with in any manuscript, in its 
simple form. It is found in many texts of the classical literature, with the 
prepositional prefix “4”, as signifying “to clasp”, “to embrace”, and forms 
its present system, as “ dimgati” or “ dlingayati”, and its passive participle, 
“ @lingita”, It is noteworthy, that a form “ ud/ingifa’’, with the meaning of 
‘made manifest by marks or characteristics”, occurs in the Kiratarjuniya of 
Bharavi (XIV 2), this form being apparently the passive participle of a verbal 
root «/./ ling, forming its present in “aya”. If the simple root should not 
prove a mere fiction of the grammarians, it would be possible to connect 
“inga with it, in the sense of “that which paints”, “ variegates” and thus 
“characterizes”. [Certainly the verbal forms are denominal from Aga. 
Bloomf.] 

*The Sdnkhya Karikd, p. 23. 
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constant predicate. Inference, preceded by (a perception of) 
the constant predicate is that, in which the possessor of a con- 
stant predicate is inferred through (that) constant predicate, as 
an ascetic, by his staff; and (inference) preceded by (a percep- 
tion of ) the possessor of a constant predicate (is that), in which 
a constant predicate is inferred from the possessor of (such) 
constant predicate; to wit, (on) seeing an ascetic [the /inmgin], 
this (constant predicate, [/imga]) of him is the triple staff”’. 

It is not, however, in passages such as these, in which /ifiga is 
employed in its common sense, that we look for the more 
specialized Sasnkhya form of the word, although there is no 
doubt that the above-mentioned signification of “mergent”, 
derives from, or is intimately connected with, this primary mean- 
ing. Excepting A@rikd 5, within the body of the Samkhya 
Kirikas, “linga” occurs seven other times, namely in Karikés 
10, 20, 40, 41, 42, 52 and 55, and inthe Samkhya Sutras, it is to 
be met with eight times (Sa@ras I 124, 136; III 9, 16; V 21, 61, 
106 and VI 69). 

Now the Samkhya system of philosophy, in conjunction with 
that of the Vedanta, in its doctrine of the metempsychosis, or 
transmigration of the soul into various gross bodies, assumed 
the investment of this soul with an inner or subtle body, inas- 
much as the dispositions or dhévas, those intellectual forces, 
which determine the entrance into the gross body of god, man 
or beast, do not affect soul itself, but rather the intellectual 
organ, the duddhi, the first evolvent of prakrtz, or the material 
substratum of all visible objects. As Professor Morton W. 
Easton remarks 

“ As, at ordinary death, the soul is freed, for a time, from a 
gross body, and as soul once altogether free, can never be 
enchained again, there must be some other body than gross 
body. 

“Furthermore—you may remember—the corpse, at ordinary 
death, contains all that belongs to gross body. None of our 
mental and intellectual powers belong to it, and soul although 
indeed it knows, is characterized by none of them”. 

This subtle body, which serves as the investment of soul in its 
constant round of re-birth, the Samkhya masters call by the 
name of “ sakgsma-garira”, “tanmatrika-carira”, “ ativahika- 


'The Body in the Samkhya, read before the Modern Language Union, 
1899. 
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garira” and “linga-garira”. It is composed of the three 
inner instruments or organs, to wit, the duddhi, or intellect, 
the ahamkdra, or organ of subjectivity and the manas, or 
mind, plus the ten external organs of sight, hearing, taste, 
touch and smell, and speech, grasp, locomotion, excretion and 
generation, together with the five ¢an-mdatras, the subtle or rudi- 
mentary elements of color, sound, taste, touch and smell, and 
hence its designation as the “sazkgma”, subtle, or ¢an-ma- 
trika’”’, rudimentary body. 

That the elder Sahkhya authorities, such as /¢vara-Krgna 
and Gaudapdada distinguished between the “ inga-garira” and 
a “liiga” proper, seems to result from an examination of the 
former’s Karikés and the comment of the latter and Professor 
Wilson already made mention of this fact, in his edition of these 
two works (The Sankhya KéGriké, pp. 129, 132-5). The /imga, 
as is intimated in the concluding sentence of the commentary to 
Kariké 40 is composed merely of the inner organ with the ten 
sensory organs, whilst the “/mga-garira” is this “lzga”, 
invested with the five /an-matras, which form a sort of sheath or 
covering, to carry it, together with the furuga or soul, into 
successive rounds of re-birth. 

Let us consider more in detail those passages in the Samkhya 
KGrikés, in their connection with the comment of Gdudapada, 
which appear to set forth this original theory of the school. In 
the commentary to Aarikd 39, we read: 

“ sakgmas tanmatrani, yatsamgrahitam tan-matrikam sakgma- 
¢ariram mahadadilingam sada tisthati samsarati ca’’. 

“The subtle (ones) [mentioned in the the 
matras”’, [the rudimentary elements] “ contained” [samgrahita] 
“in which, the consisting of the intellect” [mahat] “and 
the following” (principles) “ever rests and enters upon its 
rounds of re-birth”’. 

Further on in this comment, wherever our scholiast wishes to 
denote the subtle body, made up of the thirteen organs and the 
five fan-mdatras, he invariably employs the term s@kgmagarira”’ 
and never /inga. 

The succeeding Aa@rika (40), reads as follows: 

“ parvotpannam, asaktam, niyatamh, mahadadisikgmapar- 

yantam, 
samsarati, nirupabhogam ; bhavair adhivasitam lingam”. 
“(Being) pre-arisen, unattached, invariable, beginning with 
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intellect” [mahaf] ‘‘and ending in the subtle” (principles) “it 
enters upon the rounds of re-birth, (else) unenjoying ; affected 
by the dispositions is the Anga”’. 

In thus separating this verse into two distinct parts, I am 
influenced by what appears to be its explanation in the comment 
and this is also followed by Wilson (Sdn. Ké@r., p. 128). This 
gloss here reads: 

“bhavair adhivasitam; purastad bhavan dharmadin vakgva- 
mas; lair adhivasitam, uparanjitam, lingam iti. pralayakéale, 
mahadasikgmaparyantam karanopetam pradhane liyate, asamsa- 
rayuktam sad, asargakadlam atra vartate, prakrtimohabandha- 
nabaddham sat, samsaranadikriyasv asamartham iti; punah 
sargakale samsarati; tasmal lingam saksmam. kimprayojanena 
trayodagavidham karanam samsaratity ? evam codite saty dha”’. 

Affected with the dispositions; further on” (Aa@rikds 43, 44 
and 45) “ we shall explain the dispositions (to be) right conduct ” 
[dharma] “and so on; affected” [lit. perfumed] “(or) influ- 
enced by them is the Hzga. At the time of absorption, endowed 
with” [upefa| ‘the organs, possessing the intellect” [mahat] 
“up to the ¢an-mdatras as a limit ’, (the Zmga) “ is absorbed in 
the originant ” [fradhdna]; being non-implicated in a round of 
re-birth, here it abides up till the time of creation; being bound 
in the bond of the stupefaction of the substratum” [prakrii] 
(it is) “incapable of actions of” (entering upon) “rounds of 
re-birth and the like; again at the time of creation, it enters 
upon a round of re-birth; therefore the subtle” [s#kgma] “is the 
mergent”’ [Zi#ga]. ‘If it is said: ‘With what aim does the 
thirteenfold organ transmigrate?’ he goes on to say” | Karika 
41}. 

Here there is undoubted evidence that Gdudapdda, at least, 
regarded the diviga, of the K@rikd, as separate and distinct from 
the “Zinga-carira” or rather “sakgma-garira”,? in its con- 
sistency. He apparently applies to it the name of the thirteen- 
fold organ or instrument and states that it is “ endowed with the 
organs, or instruments ”, “ possessing the intellect [maha?t] up to 
the ¢an-mdatras asalimit”. Had this commentator been desirous 
of including in the description of the /imga, the five subtle ¢an- 
matras, he would most likely have employed, instead of the 


1 See below. 
8“ Linga-carira” does not occur but once in either the AG@rikd or the com- 


mentary. Namely, in the comment to X@rikd 55. 
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term “ mahadasaksmaparyantam”, the term used above, in the 
Kariké, “ mahadadisakgmaparyantam”. Naturally, a lacuna in 
the original manuscript may be urged against this statement, or 
the fact, that the prepositional prefix “4” may also be used to 
signify “up to” and “including in it”, the word following, but 
coupled with Gdudapdda’s characterization of the mga as the 
thirteenfold instrument and the term “ karanopetam”’, the weight 
of evidence is in favor of a difference between “Zimga’’ and 
“ sukgma-¢garira”. Moreover, the word “ s#kgma”’, not “ sukg- 
ma-carira” is the gloss, applied to “ mga” in our commentary. 

The next X@rika (41), which is continuative of the thought, 
here mentioned, reads : 

“ citram yathacrayam rte, sthanvadibhyo yatha vind chayé ; 

tadvad, vinavicesair' na tisthati niragrayam lingam’. 

“Just as a painting without dependence ; as a shadow without 
a post and the like, similarly, without the unspecific” (objects of 
sense) [the ¢anmdatras, see Karikaé 38], “‘ the nga, being devoid 
of dependence, does not exist”. 

To this, Gaudapdda says, in part: 

“vinavicesair, avigesais tanmatrdair vind na tisthati. Atha 
vicesabhitany ucyante; cariram pancabhitamayam; vaicesind 
¢arivena vind kva,? lingasthanam ceti kva? ekadeham ujjhati 
tad evanyam acrayati niragrayam, agrayarahitam lingam, trayo- 
dagavidham karanam ity arthah”’. 

“ Without the unspecific ” (objects of sense) “‘ (that is), without 
the unspecific sanmdtras, it does not exist”; [or cannot stand]; 
“Next, the specific gross elements are declared (when it is said) 
the body is in possession of the five gross elements; and where 
is the place of the /é%ga, without this specific body. Where? 
The nga, the thirteenfold organ, without, devoid of, depend- 
ence, deserts one body” [to wit, the gross] “(and) depends 
upon just this other (one)” [the subtle, consisting of the /an- 
matras|. 

What is clearer than this? Our comment distinctly glosses 
“lJinga” by the term “thirteenfold organ”, and asserts, in con- 
cord with two later commentators, the assumption of the five 


1The Samkhya Tattva Kaumudi and the Samkhya Candrika, both read 
“ vicesaih”, but interpret similarly to Gaudapdada. 

2 The reading of the text in the Bemares Sanskrit Series. Wilson’s text has 
‘ska”, 
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subtle anmatras by inga. Professor Garbe in his translation of 
the Samkhya Tattva Kaumudi to this Karika (p. 85) renders: 

“Das Wort ‘innere Korper’ ist [hier] von /imgay ‘zur 
Erkenntniss bringen’ abzuleiten und bezeichnet [in unsrer 
Kiriké \ediglich] das Urtheils—und anderen Organe’”’. 

But this passage in the Karzkd is not an isolated example of 
this use. KAdarikdé 42, the next passage to be considered, runs: 

“ purugarthahetukam idan nimittandimittikaprasangena, 
prakrter vibhutayogan, natavad vyavatisthate lingam”. 

“Occasioned by the purpose of the soul” [furuga] “this 
liga appears differently, like an actor, due to the application of 
the omnipotence of the substratum” [ prakrii] ‘through the 
union of cause and effect”. 

Gaudapada notes : 

“lingam sakgsmath' paramanubhis tanmatrair upacitam ¢ari- 
ram trayodagavidhakaranopetam manugadevatiryagyonigu vyava- 
tisthate’’. 

“The Zingam, as a body, covered by the subtle, very minute 
particles, the 4an-mdatras, endowed with the thirteenfold organ, 
appears differently in divine, human and animal wombs”. 

Here, we find the Znga, explained as “covered ” (upacita) by 
' the five fan-mdtras, ani endowed with the thirteenfold organ, 
but not as, composed of the /an-mdtras. 

A passage, in which nga seems to be equivalent to “‘/dinga- 
¢arira’”’ at first glance is in the comment to AX @riké 51, which 
reads: 

“lingam ca tanmatrasargag caturdagabhitaparyanta uktah”’. 

“And ” [continuing a previous thought] “the /imga, the tan- 
matra-creation, declared to end in the fourteen creatures ”’. 

In this use of fan-matra-sarga” as a gloss to “ dinga”, I am 
inclined to see rather the idea of “a creation with the /anmd- 
tras”, and the same applies to the word, when found in the 
comment to the next A@riké (52) and to the expression “ /inga- 
sarga” found in Kariké 54, Comment. 

Karika 55, reads as follows: 


“ tatra jaramaranakrtam duhkham prapnoti cetanah purugah, 
lingasyavinivrites ; tasmad duhkham svabhavena”’. 


1 The reading of the text is “saksmah”, which is undoubtedly an error. 
“ Sakgmaih” and “ sukgma” are possible readings, but better would be 


sakgmam” , 
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“In these” [previously mentioned forms of existence] “ the 
intelligent Juruga” [soul] “ experiences pain, occasioned by old 
age and death, until the cessation of the “mga; hence pain 
(arises) through the nature of creation”. 

Gaudapada comments: 

“lingasyavinivrtiter; yat tan mahadadi lingagarirenavigya, 
tatra vyaktibhavati; tad, yavan nivartate samsadragariram iti 
sanksepena, trigu sthanesu purugo jaramaranakriam duhkham 
prapnoti, lingasyavinivrtieh, lingasya vinivrttim yavat’’. 

“ Until the cessation of the zga: having entered with a Lnga 
body ” [4iga-¢arira] “into that which consists of the intellect” 
[mahat] “and the like, there” [in the forms of existence] (the 
puruga) “ becomes individualized. That is (to say) briefly, until 
the body, which enters upon rounds of re-birth” [samsara- 
¢arira] ‘‘ceases, in the three places, the soul experiences pain 
caused by old age and death, until the cessation of the Anga”’. 

Here, in the only passage in which Géudapdda employs the 
term “ linga-¢arira’’, a clear distinction is intended. 

That even the later commentators to the Ka@rikds accepted 
this theory of a distinction between the “ Zaga” and the “ daga- 
¢garira” appears from the following citations. 

Samkhya Candrika to Karika 41: 

“vigegair atisukgsmagarirair vind lingam niradgrayam na tist- 
hati, kim tu sakgmagariragritam tisthati””. 

“Without the specific, exceedingly subtle bodies, the Afiga, 
devoid of dependence, does not exist; but it exists dependent on 
a subtle body”. 

Samkhya Tattva Kaumudi to Kariké 41: 

“vind vigesair iti sukgmagarirair ity arthah’’. 

“Without the specific, means without specific bodies ” [viz. the 
linga does not exist], and see also above, the quotation from the 
Samkhya Tattva Kéumudi to Karika 41. 

It seems probable, furthermore, that Vijidna Bhikgu was 
influenced by this original theory in his assumption of a third 
corporeal frame, into which the subtle body entered in its 
entrance upon a round of re-birth. The earlier distinction 
between the “ Zzga’” and the “ s@kgma-” or “ linga-carira” had 
been lost with the course of time. Still a dim remembrance of 
this former doctrine of the school must have lingered in the 
minds of its authorities, and thus these were impelled to invent a 
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widely divergent and wholly new conception, in the form of this 
third bodily frame. 

There is but one passage in the Sa@mkhya Sairas, where the 
term /imga occurs, which merits our attention. It is Sara III 9, 
where we read : 

“ saptadagaikam lingam”. 
“‘ The seventeen, as one, are the /inga”’. 

By the commentators, however, ga is here glossed either by 
“linga-garira” or by “‘sakgsma-garira”, and the fact that the 
Samkhya Sutras belong to a much later period and that they are 
in some measure influenced by the teachings of the Vedanta, in 
which system no such distinction is made as in the earlier 
Samkhya, leads to the conclusion that here we have the confu- 
sion of two previously different terms. 

Two interesting Sgéras are III 11 and 12. The former reads: 

“ tadadhisthanacraye dehe tadvadat tadvadah””. 


“ To the (gross) body, which depends upon the receptacle of 
this, is applied this” [term, body] “since it is applied to that” 
[subtle body]. 

The second runs: 

“na svatantryat tad rte chayadvac citravac 


“Not independently, without this” (does it exist) “just like a 
shadow, and like a painting”. 

The first of these two is that Sara, on the basis of which, 
Vijnana Bhikgu builds up his system of a third frame; the 
second corresponds in sense to Karika 41, but the commentators 
have evidently overlooked this connection and given a varying 
elucidation (cf. Ballantyne, The Séskhya Aphorisms of Kapila, 
pp. 232-3). Assuming, however, that in these two aphorisms, 
there remain traces of the original theory, their signification is 
clear. In the first, the statement is made that just as the term 
body is applied to the subtle body, so also is it applied to the 
gross body, which is dependent upon this subtle body, namely, 
the receptacle of the /iviga. In the second it is declared that 
this /izga, like a painting or a shadow, cannot exist independently, 
without the support of the subtle body, and in the intervals 
between two births, it assumes the subtle body consisting of the 
five tan-matras. 

The “mga generally throughout the Samkhya treatises, when 
not used in its ordinary sense of constant predicate, signifies this 
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thirteenfold organ or instrument, which together with the soul 
and covered by the ¢an-mdatras, enters upon various rounds of 
re-birth in the gross bodies of gods, men or beasts. That this is 
the case in the passages toward the end of the Karikds, has 
already been pointed out above. Besides its occurrence within 
the verses themselves, we find it employed in this sense in 
Gdudapada’s Commentary to Karikdés 41, 51 and 54. In its 
ordinary sense of characteristic, we have an instance in the 
comment to Ka@riké 30, and most probably in Sémkhya Satras 
V 21 and 61. Where /iga occurs in the comments to Karikés 
9, 14, 15, 16 and 17, and S#ras I 136, there is no reason to 
assume a difference of meaning from that of the thirteenfold 
organ, and a similar remark may be made as regards the word 
“ alinga”’ ,—viz., that which is not the “nga, to wit, the prakrii, 
or substratum,—in the comment to Kariké 22. Indeed, from 
that which I shall point out in the following remarks, there is 
reason to accept this specialized signification. 

In Gaudapada’s Commentary to Karika 6, we read : 

“pradhanapurugav atindriyau sadmdanyato drstenanumanena 
sadhyete, yasman mahadadilingam trigunam ; yasyedam trigu- 
nam karyam, tat pradhanam iti; yatag cacetanam cetanam 
tvabhati, ato’nyo ’dhisthata puruga iti”. 

“ The originant ” [pradhana] “and the soul” [ puruga], super- 
sensuous (objects), are proven by inductive inference, since there 
is a linga, consisting of mahat [intellect] ‘and so on, possess- 
ing the three gunas”’ [constituents]; “the originant is that, of 
which this is the effect, possessing the three gumnas’”’ [constitu- 
ents] ‘‘and since the unintelligent appears as (it were) intelli- 
gent, hence (there is) another, a superintendent, the soul ” [the 
puruga). 

It is useless to occupy ourselves here with the first portion of 
this comment; the existence of an originant may indeed be 
proven either from the /émga, as consisting of the thirteenfold 
instrument, or, of a “ dinga-(¢arira)”’, consisting of this, plus the 
fine or subtle elements, the /an-matras, or, in fact, from a“ inga”’, 
taken in the general sense of characteristic mark. The second 
part, however, refers to the proofs for the existence of the soul, 
or puruga, and is drawn from the statement made in Karzké 20: 


“ tasmad tatsamyogad, acetanam cetanavad iva lingam”. 
“ Therefore, from the union with this ”, [the soul, mentioned in 
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the preceding Kariké 19] “the unintelligent ga (is) as (it 
were) possessing intelligence”. 

Gaudapada’s gloss here reads: 

“ tha, purugag cetanakrt, tena cetandvabhdsam yuktam maha- 
dadilingam cetandvad iva bhavati”, and “ mahadadilingam 
tasya samyogat purugasamiyogac cetanavad iva bhavati; tasmad 
guna adhyavasayam kurvanti, na purugah”’. 

“Here” [in this world], “(it is) puruga” [the soul] “ (which) 
possesses intelligence ; implicated with this, the /izga, consisting 
of mahat” [the intellect] “and so on, having the appearance of 
intelligence, is, as (it were) possessing intelligence” and “ the 
linga, consisting of mahat” [the intellect] “and so on, from the 
union of this (that is), the union of Juruga, is as (it were) pos- 
sessing intelligence; hence (it is) the gupas” [constituents], 
“ (which) perform a certain ascertainment” [adhyavasdya], “ not 
puruga” (the soul]. 

Now, neither the five mahabhatas, or gross elements, nor yet 
the five ¢an-matras, or servile elements, are ever regarded, as 
having any function, which would give them the appearance of 
intelligence ; the duddhi (mahat) or intellect performs the func- 
tion of certain ascertainment (A@rikd 23), but in its performance 
of this function it is assisted by the two remaining inner organs, 
and one, or more of the external sensory organs (Ka@rikd 30), 
and in this functionating, it has the appearance of intelligence, 
because of its union with soul. In consequence, I am of the 
opinion that the “mga here mentioned is not a characteristic 
mark, consisting of the twenty-three products of prakriz, or the 
substratum (Xdrizkés 3 and 22), as Wilson renders it (The 
Sankhya Kériké, pp. 74-75), nor yet the “ con- 
sisting of the thirteenfold instrument, plus the ¢/an-mdiras (cf. 
Garbe, Mondschein der Sémkhya Wahrheit, p. 66), but simply 
the “dizga”, the transmigrating thirteenfold instrument. A 
similar remark applies to the passage, occurring in the Samkhya 
Sutras (V 61): nadvaitam aditmano litgat tadbhedapratiteh”. 

“(There is) no non-duality of the soul ” [a¢man] (and matter), 
“since the difference of these (two) is recognized from the 
linga’’, 

In regard to the employment of the word “ 4zga” with the 
signification of thirteenfold organ or instrument, there now remain 
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two passages for consideration, to wit, Karikd 10, with its com- 
ment and Samkhya Satras 1124. The former reads: 


“‘ hetumad, anityam, avyapi, sakriyam, anekam, agritam, 
lingam, 
savayavam, paratantram vyaktam ; viparitam avyaktam”’. 

“‘ Possessing a cause, non-eternal, non-pervading, migratory 
multiform, integrally dependent, ga, and functionally, de- 
pendent is the non-manifest. The non-manifest is the reverse”. 

Samkhya Sutra 1 124 is identical with the first half-verse of 
this Ka@rikaé and I have already expressed my opinion, in my 
article “I Metri delle Samkhya Karikas”, published in “ Studi 
Italiani di Filologia Indo-Iranica”’, that, for metrical reasons, I 
am inclined to regard this as representing an earlier original, 
from which the Xarikds also derived their materials. If such 
should prove the case, 4%ga would most likely form the subject 
of the phrase and the preceding words predicates. The attri- 
butes hetumat”’, possessing, a cause, “ anitya”, non-eternal, 
avyapin”, non-pervading, “ aneka”’, multiform, might 
equally apply to the manifest universe, made up of the twenty- 
three evolutions of Jrakriz, the substratum, or of the Aga, as 
representing the thirteenfold instrument, but why “sakriya” 
should refer to the “ vyakta”, as a whole, I cannot see. Géuda- 
pada, in fact says: 

sakriyam; samsarakale samsarati; trayodagavidhena kara- 
nena samyuktam, sukgmam gariram agritya samsarati; tasmat 
sakriyam”’. 

“ Migratory: at the periods of rounds of re-birth, it transmi- 
grates; furnished with” [or, composed of (?)] “the thirteenfold 
instrument, depending upon a subtle body, it transmigrates ; 
therefore it is migratory ”. 

Surely this can mean nothing more than the /izga, which, to 
repeat, is made up of the thirteenfold organ, and dependent on, 
or assuming, a subtle body, namely, the “/iwga-garira”. A 
similar treatment of this attribute is found in the comment to the 
Sé#tras (cf. Ballantyne, The Sénkhya Aphorisms, p. 146), but the 
Samkhya Tattva Kaumudi seeks to explain this more in conso- 
nance with the Aarika (cf. Garbe, Mondschein der Sémkhya 
Wahrheit, pp. 49-50). 

We now come to a treatment of the signification of the word 
“tinga”, with which this paper opened, and in this connection, 
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permit me to quote the two passages from the commentary of 
Gaudapada, bearing on this subject, the first in his gloss to 
“Jinga” in Kariké 10, above-mentioned, the second to the 
succeeding verse (11). 

a. “lingam, layayuktam; layakale panca mahabhatani tan- 
matresu liyante, tany ekadagendriyath sahahamkare, sa ca budd- 
hau, sa ca pradhane layam yatiti”’. 

“ Zinga (means) implicated in absorption ; at the time of absorp- 
tion, the five gross elements are absorbed in the subtle elements, 
these together with the eleven sensory organs” [izdriya] in the 
organ of subjectivity ” [akamkara], and this in the intellect, and 
this goes to absorption in the originant”’ [ pradhana]. 

b. “lingam vyaktam, alingam pradhinam, tathé ca pumdan 
apy alingah. na kva cil liyata itt”’. 

“The manifest is Zzga, the originant is not, and so also the 
soul” [puman] “is not”. (For “it is said) nowhere is it 
absorbed ”’. 

In the first of these two passages under discussion, the treat- 
ment of “ Zinga” by Gaudabdda seems to contradict the concep- 
tion of “diwga’’, at least here, as signifying the thirteenfold 
instrument and to construe it as equivalent to the entire manifest 
creation of the substratum, prakréz. Yet, it occurs to me that 
here, our author, as Vacaspati Micra, in his explanation of 
“ sakriya”’ given above, has simply erred in his effort to harmo- 
nize what really was an inharmonious sentence, as far as the 
philosophy goes; in other words, he seeks to construe “ nga”, 
originally intended as a substantive form and subject, as an adjec- 
tive form and predicate of the noun “ vyaktam”’, and this thought 
he carries over into the following A@rzkd, in consequence, read- 
ing: ‘“ puman apy alingah”. Leaving this aside, however, the 
fact remains that here the commentator illustrates “/imga” by 
the term “ dayayukta’’, “implicated in absorption”’, in other 
words, renders it by “mergent”, “dissoluble”’, and he is not 
alone in his explanation of the word, as such. Vacaspati Micra, 
in his notes to Karikd 40, says: 

“lingam layam gacchatiti lingam, hetumattvena casya lingat- 
vam iti bhavah”’. 

“ The inga is so-called, (since) it goes to absorption ; and this 
condition of its being mga, (is) due to its condition of possessing 
a cause”; [the substratum, ; “(this is) the meaning”, 
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Aniruddha in his commentary to Samkhya Sutras VI 69, 
explains similarly (cf. Garbe, Samkhya Philosophie, p. 269), and 
Vijfiana Bhiksu in the Samhkhya Pravacana Bhasgya admits both 
this meaning and that of characteristic mark. The Samkhya 
Candrikd, at best a very late composition, alone takes “‘/imga”’, 
as always signifying characteristic mark. 

“lingam lingayati, jrapayati”. “linga (is that which char- 
acterizes, makes known” (Candrika to Kartka 10). 

“ linganaj, jnapanal lingam”. is from characterizing, 
making known” (Candrika to Karika 40). 

Thus we see that all the earlier authorities are in agreement 
in their acceptance of this meaning. These masters of the 
school, nearer in point of time than we are, cannot be ignored in 
a treatment of such a word as “ 4inga’’, and indeed as has been 
said before, there is not such a radical disagreement between 
these two senses, as at first seems apparent. The ga was the 
characteristic mark through which the prakrti, the substratum of 
the universe—as well as the puruga or soul, but secondarily— 
was demonstrated, just as anything, according to the Wyaya 
logicians, is demonstrated by a /izga, or characteristic mark. 
But through the very fact of its being that which denoted, 
pointed out, or characterized this substratum, a transfer of mean- 
ing took place and the Samkhya teachers adopted a term for- 
merly used in this more general sense, to express a philosophical 
conception, for which their actual vocabulary was deficient. The 
litnga was that which issued forth from prakrti, at the time of 
creation, when the equilibrium of the gunas, constituting prakritz, 
had been destroyed, but at the period of absorption, it re-entered 
or merged into prakrti, becoming a part and parcel of this latter 
and existing as such till a new creation began. ‘To use a com- 
parison”, says Professor Morton W. Easton,’ “which would 
have had the force of logic to the Hindoo mind, I might take 
from a mass of molten metal enough to make a tool to stir the 
mass with. On finishing the operation, I might merge the tool 
into the molten mass again”. Thus, then, being a part of the 
substratum of the visible universe, and merging into it at stated 
periods, the /izga characterized it as a mark. But why should 
this wiga merge into the prakrti? Because it is affected by the 
dispositions of right conduct, and the like (K@rikd 40), and being 


1 Article on the Body in the Samkhya, see above, p. 7. 
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still affected by these dispositions, at the end of a world-period, 
it cannot withdraw itself from the soul, or uruga and leave this 
free and isolated. It must expiate, so to speak, or make neutral 
this disposition in another round of re-birth or several, and thus 
merges into prakriz, until the beginning of a new creation may 
permit of its entrance, into another subtle body and then a gross 
body. Moreover, were it not covered by the fine elements, as a 
subtle body, during the period between two births in gross 
bodies, it, being devoid of a support, would vanish, merge into 
the all-present Drakrtz, as at the end of a world-period (Karika 
41). From all this it results that the ga is both the character- 
istic mark, or that which points out the frakrti and also that 
which merges into, or vanishes in prakriz. 

That there may be some erotic connection with this meaning 
in the designation of the male organs of generation by the term 
linga, is possible, but such a relation I must let rest for the 
moment. In this paper, I have sought to show merely the 
special Samkhya use of the word. That this school appreciated 
and employed /mga in the ordinary sense, is undoubted, but on 
the other hand, I feel, that at least in the earlier Samkhya 
treatises, there is to be seen a purely specialized and technical 


meaning, to wit, the signification of the ‘‘thirteenfold instrument, 
the mergent ”. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 


Since the conclusion of the present article, I have had the 
opportunity of studying the Chinese version of the Samkhya 
Karikdés, with its commentary, by Paramartha, translated by 
Dr. M. J. Takakusu, in the “Bulletin de l’Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extréme Orient, Janv., Juin, and Oct., Dec., 1904”. On p. 
1027, in his translation of Aarika 41, I find: 

“Comme il n’y a pas de peinture; comme il n’y a pas d’ombre 
sans un poteau ou autre chose de semblable; ainsi, sans un 
corps composé des cing éléments subtils, les treize (substances 
grossiéres) n’auraient pas de support ”. 

In this case, we actually have the Sanskrit “ Z#ga” occurring 
in the Chinese version, as “ the thirteenfold instrument”’; as well 
as in the Chinese commentary, to Karikds 40, 41 and 42. 


ELLWoop AUSTIN WELDEN. 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by 
Sir JAMEs A. H. Murray, Dr. HENRY BRADLEY and Dr. 
W. A. CraiciE. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 1908, 


1909, I9I0O. 


Three years have again elapsed since our last notice of the 
Oxford English Dictionary. Twelve quarterly Parts have again 
been received, which may be briefly enumerated, in order to keep 
up the alphabetical connection. January 1, 1908, came Volume 
VII, Polygenous—Premious, Dr. Murrray; April, 1908, Volume 
VI, Monopoly—Movement, Dr. Bradley ; July 1, 1908, Volume 
VIII, Reserve—Rihaldously, Dr. Craigie; October 1, 1908, 
Volume VI, Movement—Myz, Dr. Bradley; January 1, 1909, 
Volume VII, Premisal—Prophesier, Dr. Murray; April 1, 1909, 
Volume VIII, Ribaldric—Romanite, Dr. Craigie; July 1, 1909, 
Volume VIII, S—Sauce, Dr. Bradley; October 1, 1909, Volume 
VII, Prophesy—Pyxis, Dr. Murray; January 1, 1910, Volume 
VIII, Romanity—Roundness, Dr. Craigie; April 1, 1910, Volume 
VIII, Round-Nosed—Ryze, Dr. Craigie; July 1, 1910, Volume 
VIII, Sauce-Alone—Scouring, Dr. Bradley; and October 1, 
1910, Volume IX, T—Tealt, Dr. Murray. It will thus be seen 
that in the last three years the letters M, P, and R, have been 
completed, the letter S advanced, and the letter T begun. These 
Parts complete Volumes VI and VII, advance considerably 
Volume VIII, and begin Volume IX. It may, therefore, be 
possible to complete the Dictionary in ten volumes, as proposed, 
for the letters—N, O, and Q, have already been completed, and 
after S and T, W is the only lengthy letter remaining. 

The character of the work and the method of treatment of the 
several words is familiar to all readers of these notices in the 
American Journal of Philology. The Prefatory Notes to each 
Part continue to give comparisons with other leading Dictionaries 
from which we may see the increase in number of Words recorded, 
and especially in the number of illustrative quotations. The 
“ orandfather’s tale”,—as Dr. Murray calls it,—that associated 
the Potato with Sir Walter Raleigh is exploded, and we learn 
from the MS Journals of the Royal Society, 1663 and 1693, that 
they first recommended the potato for cultivation in England “in 
time of scarcity”’, and the second connected it with the name of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, who had been dead for seventy-five years; 
also, that the Sweet Potato (Batata) was the common potato, 
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and the Irish were “ bastard potatoes ”, not indigenous to Ireland, 
however much cultivated there later, so as to cause a famine 
when the crop failed in our day. Weare told that “its native 
region is unknown, but it appears to have been seen by the 
Spaniards first in the West Indies c. 1500”. This statement 
applies to the sweet potato; and the name “ Virginia Potatoes” 
is a misnomer, if by that was meant its original habitat. 

The word Pottle deserves a brief notice. It dates from the 
rath century, O. F. pote/, and was first used for liquids, being 
equal to a half-gallon, but it was also used “ for corn and other dry 
goods”. The writer first heard it used in his youth, some fifty 
years ago, by an old gentleman in reference to seeding wheat. 
He stated that the proper quantity of seed to use in sowing 
wheat was a bushel and a “ fotte/” to the acre. Dr. Murray 
says that the measure is ‘‘now abolished”, though he gives a 
quotation from Hazlitt, 1869, ‘‘Who’d keep a cow, when he 
may have a fottle of milk for a penny?” This Part increases 
the Romance element in our vocabulary by reason of the many 
words beginning with the prefixes Jost- and pre-. The last word 
Premious is characterized as vave, and references are given for 
its use, 1855 in Clarke, and 1864 in Webster, but this writer has 
never met with the word. 

Considering the largely increased use of Mofor-cars, it de- 
serves notice that the earliest examples of the word are from the 
English newspapers in 1895, one of which says that “ The chief 
reason why motor-cars have not been more generally adopted in 
America lies in the roughness of the roads” (Westminster 
Gazette, 10 Sept.), and another (Daily Chronicle, 29 Oct.) is 
looking for a name for the vehicle: “A name has not been 
found for horse-less carriages. The latest suggestion we have 
had is ‘motor-car’”. The Daily News, Feb. 5, 1896, speaks of 
the “ Motor-Car Club”, but in the preceding column, under 
Motor, short for motor-car, we find also the words ‘‘ automobi- 
lism” and “Automobile Club”, but these are too long for 
practical use, so they are cut down to “Auto”. It would be 
well to keep Motor-man for these vehicles instead of limiting 
it to the street-cars, and taking up the French chauffeur, angli- 
cised as “shofer”, a horrid word. Any new invention neces- 
sarily adds to the vocabulary, but we should follow the analogy 
of the language. 

To glance for a moment from lexicography to orthoepy, I 
desire to compare the pronunciations of Morning and Mourning, 
both of which words occur in this Part. It may be, perhaps, 
remembered by my older contemporaries that some years ago I 
reviewed in this Journal Storm’s Englische Philologie (A. J. P., 
Vol. II, No. 8, December, 1881). I remarked: ‘Many pro- 
nunciations of particular words are given, which, to my knowl- 
edge, are never heard here, and others pronounced antiquated 
which are in daily use. Both Walker and Smart retain the dis- 
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tinction niversal in this country, between mourning and morn- 
ing, while Ellis and Sweet say that Englishmen pronounce the 
first as the second, makaning. Sweet says: I certainly make no 
distinction between mourning and morning. Scotchmen do, as 
also archaic speakers in London, but it is certainly extinct in the 
younger generation. It is impossible for one American to speak 
for the whole country, as we have provincial variations and 
alternative pronunciations even among educated persons, but I 
think this will be news to most Americans”. It is not yet thirty 
years since this was written, and yet I find Dr. Bradley giving 
the preference to the American’s English over the Englishman’s 
English, and I am glad to find him sustaining my contention, for 
in the orthoepical Key morning is pronounced mo.ning and 
mourning moaining. [The Key to pronunciation is “omitted in 
this Part. It is given in nearly all the Parts, as in the following 
Part, but the difference of pronunciation can be distinguished 
without it.] The question here is between Ellis and Sweet on 
the one hand, and Murray and Bradley on the other, with whom 
this American agrees. 

The Romance portion of the vocabulary is still further increased 
in the next Part by the words with the prefixes Re- and Refro-. 
Here also we find both Rhyme and Rhythm, the former being 
but a “‘ graphic variant of RIME sb.’, which arose through etymo- 
logical association with the ultimate source, L. rhythmus, and 
became common early in the 17th c.” ‘“ Rhime was a frequent 
spelling till late in the 18th c. and was affected by some writers 
in the roth c., but ~kyme is the prevailing literary form”. I may 
add to this, however, by remarking that the present tendency is 
to go back to the oldest English and use rime for rhyme, drop- 
ping the 4, which is reserved for rhythm, it being more directly 
derived from the Latin rAy¢hmus, and found in the variant forms: 
“6-7 rhithme, rithme, 6-7, 9 rythme, 7 rhythme, rithm, 7-9, 
rythm, 8 rhithm, 7 rhythm”’. It too is described as “‘a graphic 
variant of RIME sb.', assimilated to L. rhythmus, Roman F. 
rhythme, in 16-17th c. rithme. The rime-words time, crime (see 
quots. 1646, 1651, 1677) attest the pronunciation (raim). Cf. the 
spelling vz’me in B. Jonson, Volpone, Prol., the apostrophe 
representing the omitted ¢#”. The spelling vime has the advan- 
tage of tracing this word to the Old English, whereas the spell- 
ing rhythm traces this to the Latin, ultimately to the Greek, 
original. Rhythm as a verb is marked rare, but an example is 
noted from Wharton’s Works, 1650-66. Under rhythmus we 
find as the oldest quotation one of 1531, from Elyot’s Governour, 
who speaks of “ metres & harmonies, called rythm in greke”. 
De Quincey (1840) speaks of ‘‘ The sonorous rhythmus, and the 
grand intonation of the Greek Iambics ”, which at least sounds 
better to my ear than the English rhythm. 

The last Part of M concludes Volume VI, which contains the 
letters L, M, and N, the letters L and N having been previously 
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published. The short Preface to Vol. VI, and separate Prefaces 
to the letters L and M follow the text. There are recorded in 
this volume of main and subordinate words, special and obvious 
combinations, a total of 48,813 words in these three letters, and 
the aggregate numbers for the first six volumes contain 210,780. 
If the last four volumes average proportionately, we shall have 
over 350,000 words of all kinds in this Dictionary. 

Among words that deserve special attention are 1/7. and /7s., 
entered as main words, much, multi- as a prefix, mumble-the-peg, 
characterized as “now U.S.” (I pity English boys if this well- 
known game has now become obsolete in England. It shows 
only that Americans are more tenacious of old customs than Eng- 
lishmen), music, musk, musket, must, verb, mutton, mystery, trom 
mystertum, and from ministerium—but lack of space forbids 
further citations. 

The Part for January 1, 1909, is a Treble Section. In it the 
Romance portion of the vocabulary is still further increased by 
words with the prefixes Pre- and Pro-. Here the reader may 
inform himself on Pre-Raphaelism and Pre-Raphaelitism, which, 
however, do not date back further than Rossetti (1853) and 
Ruskin (1851), judging from the quotations given; these are, 
therefore, quite modern words. Rossetti informs the editor 
(1907) that he writes Praeraphaelite and Praeraphaelitism, but 
the editor prefers Pre-, as does Ruskin also. The mythical 
Prester John is interestingly defined with references to Col. 
Yule’s article in Encycl. Brit. XIX, and quotations from King 
Alisaundre, before 1400 on. The juggler’s phrase Presto goes 
back to Ben Jonson, before 1600. Pretty (O. E. praettig, from 
11th century), originally crafty, tricky, has changed its meaning 
considerably, and for the better, as it would once have been no 
compliment to speak oi ‘‘a pretty girl”. The earliest quotation 
for “a pretty penny” is from Steele, Spectator, 1712, so it has 
been in use for at least two hundred years. Prevent, with its 
three columns of definitions, deserves study. Much of interest 
that invites comment must be passed over, lest this article extend 
to unwarrantable proportions. 

The Part for April 1, 1909, is a dduble Section, and the editor 
says: “The Romanic element, while still large and important, 
does not preponderate over the native English, and many even 
of the Romanic words have become so English in form and use 
that their foreign origin is not obvious at first sight”. The form 
Riband, for which also ridan is found, supplies examples from 
14th-19th century, and with it Rzddon, now the more common 
form, should be compared, it being a later form of rian, riband. 
“In the 16th-18th century the French form Ruéan was also 
frequent”. 

Rich, adj., adv., and sb., fills four columns, and it appears also 
as an obsolete verb. A half-column more includes the obsolete 
noun (O. E. vice kingdom), which was common until the 15th 
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century; then comes riches, a variant of the obsolete 7zchesse, 
directly from the French. The editor says: ‘The conversion 
into the plural form may have been assisted by Latin divztiae”’. 
We find the form richesses as late as 1677, used during the 13th, 
14th, 15th, and 16th centuries also. 

Rid, verb, is of Old Norse origin, from the 13th century, and 
fills more than two columns. Ade is common Teutonic, and its 
obsolete preterite vzd, from the old preterite plural, is preserved ir 
the ancient pun on “Orpheus and Eurydice (you-rid-I-see).” 
The verb fills between seven and eight columns, but the common 
expression ride and tie does not date back farther than Fielding, 
1742. I suspect that earlier examples might be found. ig, 
vb., in the sense of hoax, is marked “ s/ang or collog.”’, but this 
use does not date back a hundred years, if we can rely upon the 
quotations for the earliest use. Azght, in its various senses, fills 
twenty columns, and among the meanings of the noun we find, 
“With reference todrinking, in phr.¢odo(one right), with examples 
from Shakspere, 2 Henry IV, v, iii, 76, and Chapman, All Fools, 
‘Fill’s a fresh Jottle, by this light, Sir Knight, You shall do 
right’”’, evidently used in drinking healths, but it is marked with 
the dagger (f) as obsolete. Rime (see above) and rime (O. E. 
hrim, frost) fill four columns in their different senses; Ring, 
noun and verb, fills sixteen columns; and the noun and verb 
Rise, thirteen, the last sense of the verb being “ 33. col/og. to raise 
or grow; to rear, bring up”, with example from Martin Chuz- 
zlewit, 1844, ‘“‘ Where was you vose?”” Barring the bad grammar, 
any Virginian might rightly say, Where were you raised ? and it 
would be reckoned merely dialectic. The M. E. vo (Old Norse, 
tho’ we find once an O. E. 7éw) was in use from 1200 to 1500, but 
seems to have died out with the Towneley and Chester Plays. 

Road fills six columns, and Roar, with derivations, five. 
Roanoke, “ from the Powhatan or Virginian dialect of Algonkin”, 
is defined as “ an inferior kind of wampum made and used by the 
natives of Virginia”. Examples are given from Capt. Smith’s 
Virginia, 1624, Beverly’s History of Virginia, 1722, et al., and the 
name is still preserved in a river, a county, and a city in Vir- 
ginia. Rock, with its derivatives and compounds, Rod, Rogation, 
Roger de Coverley, “an English country-dance and tune”, 
Rogue, Roland, Roll, twelve columns in its various senses. 
Roman, and Romance, deserve perusal, but lack of space forbids 
further comment. 

The double Section for July 1, 1909, begins another letter, S, 
in which the remarks on the voiceless (surd) s- and the voiced 
(sonant) 2-sounds deserve attention, as well as on the phonetic 
combinations sy and zy. Among noticeable articles are those on 
Sabbath, sack, in its different meanings as noun and verb, sacra- 
ment, and its derivatives, the obsolete sacre as verb, sacred, adj. 
and subs., sacrifice, subs. and verb, with derivatives, sad, saddle, 
safe, and its compounds, sag, saga, O. N., but from 1709 on as 
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an independent word in English, sage, saz/, sain, “now arch, and 
dial.”, from Baeda, 900 on, saint, sake, sale, Salic, sallow, sally, 
Sally Lunn, mentioned in 1827, by Hone (Every-day Book, II, 
1561), who defines it: ‘ The bun, called the Sally Lunn, origi- 
nated with a young woman of that name in Bath, about thirty 

ears ago”’, previously found in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
LXVIII, 1798; and sa/t, with its ten columns, with which this 
notice of half of this Part, S—Sauce, must conclude. 

The Part for October 1, 1909, Prophesy—Pyxis, is a treble 
section of over two hundred pages, concluding P and completing 
Vol. VII. It contains more than 5000 words, of which “the 
words of native origin are very few”. They are principally from 
Old French, Latin and Greek, and many begin with Pseudo- and 

10-. 
T deserves attention that such a would-be stylish phrase—not 
to say stylistic—as the misused “ psychological moment” is of 
very recent origin (see the etymological note). The editor, Sir 
James Murray, says that “ The French expression arose in Paris 
in December, 1870, during the Siege, and was first used by the 
German Journal Kreuz Zeitung ; its misuse was due to a mistake 
in gender, not made by the Journal itself, which said das psycho- 
logische moment, and this was mistaken for der psychologische 
moment, ‘Thus attributed to German pedantry, the nonsensical 
moment psychologique was ridiculed by the Parisians, and became 
a jocular phrase or ‘tag’ for ‘the fitting or proper moment’; 
and with this connotation it has passed, equally nonsensically, 
into English journalese”, and, I would add, into rhetorical Eng- 
lish. Having originated in a blunder, it might well be dropped. 

The word Protestant is defined as “in. pl. the designation of 
those who joined in the protest at Spires in 1529”; i. e., those 
who dissented from the decision of the Diet of Spires (1529), 
“which reaffirmed the edict of the Diet of Worms against the 
Reformation ”’, so it designated “‘ the adherents of the Reformed 
doctrines and worship in Germany”. ‘ The name was generally 
taken in Germany by the Lutherans; while the Swiss and 
French called themselves Reformed”. The earliest literary 
example is from 1539. “In the 17th c. Protestant was generally 
accepted and used by members of the Established Church ” ; i.e., 
of England. “In more recent times the name has been dis- 
favored or disowned by many Anglicans’’; hence the agitation 
by some to reject the word from the official title of the ‘‘ Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church” in this country, “descended from and 
in communion with the Church of England”, altho’ it has been 
in ‘use for 130 years. 

Space fails to comment on the word Puritan, and others, 
especially the word Put, with its ¢hivfty columns. The editor 
says: “ The article on Put, indeed, is next to that on Go, the 
longest as yet in the Dictionary; and the ramifications of sense 
and use in the simple verb have made its arrangement a work of 
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enormous difficulty”. It is traced from a “late O. E. putian” 
(or?sa#tian) 11th century. “For the earlier history evidence is 
wanting, but the various forms appear to be parallel formations 
from a stem pzt-, pot”. Put and its phrases form a volume in 
itself, with 54 separate idiomatic, proverbial, and other phrases. 
The Preface to Vol. VII closes this Part. 

The next Part for January 1, 1910, consists of but a single 
Section of sixty-four pages, Romanity—Roundness, forming a 
part of Volume VIII, none of the articles being long. ood, 
cross, O. E. réd, Roof, O. E. hrdf, and Rough, O. E. riuh, are 
among the longest native words, and Round, French, among 
those of foreign origin. While the phrase vough-and-ready is 
recorded, we miss its most common application in this country, 
Old-Rough-and- Ready, as a nickname of Gen. Taylor during the 
Mexican war, which an American editor would not have failed to 
note. Rough-house has also escaped notice. Round-Robin, 
“originally used by sailors, and frequently referred to as a 
nautical term”, has had its origin long since lost sight of 
Round Table still preserves its connection with King Arthur, the 
earliest mention of it having been found in Wace’s Roman de 
Brut, 1155. 

Rout, route, rove, row will be found of interest ; so also the 
common adjective voya/, to which over six columns are given. 
Rub and rubber follow, and in the sense of ‘“ overshoes” the 
latter is marked “U.S.” Rudder, in the sense of “a rubber at 
whist’, is pronounced as “ of obscure origin; there is no evident 
connection with the preceding”. Rubric goes back to 1375, and 
takes its name from being “written or printed in red”. Rude 
fills over four columns: Rue. O. E. hréowan, sb. and vb., reaches 
back to O. E. times. Ruff, in the sense of “trump” antedates 
1600. Rule, M. E. riwle, as in the Ancren Riwle, reaches the 
13th century, and the development of the leading senses took 
place in Latin regula. Run, as noun, fills six columns, as verb, 
and, including phrases, twenty-five columns, or eighty-two collo- 
cations. If we include Runner and running, we may add over a 
dozen more. This Part completes the letter R, and contains the 
Preface to QO and R. 

The Part for July 1, r910, continues the letter S, including words 
“for the most part of Romanic origin”, altho’ we have some 
common words of native Teutonic origin, as saw (O. E. *sagz), 
the cutting tool, and saw (O. E. saguz), a saying, as in Shakspere, 
A. Y. L., “full of wise saws’’; also seax, knife, which dates back 
to the Beowulf, from which the name Saxon is thought to have 
been derived, “often used for Modern English speech, of Saxon 
or Anglo-Saxon origin”; [no fault is found here with the use of 
the term Anglo-Saxon, which some of our purists condemn ;] 
say, with its derivatives, fills a dozen columns, perhaps the 
longest of our native words inthis Part. Theterm Scallywag, 
scallawag (under various spellings), so common in Reconstruc- 
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tion times, is marked slang or collog. (orig. U. S.), and [Origin 
obscure], but the correct origin is most probably given in the 
following quotation: “‘ 1868, Daily News, 18 Sept., Wade Hamp- 
ton explained the origin of the term... by saying that ‘scalawag’ 
was the name applied by drovers to lean and ill-favored kine”. 
Attention is directed to the etymological note on sczen¢éjic, “ the 
true history of which has not hitherto been given in any English 
dictionary ”’. 

The Part for October 1, 1910, the last one published, begins 
the letter T, so we are gradually advancing to the end. Our 
remarks on this Part must be very brief. We find ¢af/y' given as 
the earlier form of toffee, but ¢affy is more common here; its 
metaphorical use as flattery, is marked “ U.S. slang”; taffy’ is 
“an ascribed Welsh pronunciation of Davy’”’, as early as 1700, 
which the familiar nursery rime preserves; ¢ake, of O. N. origin, 
occupies nearly 40 columns, “making the longest article as yet 
in the Dictionary’’; ‘its sense-history is itself an instructive 
chapter in Sematology ”; “the determination and classification 
of the senses of fake has been a long and difficult business”; and 
some fifty languages are given as sources. Besides ‘ake, tadle, 
tail’, tally, tea, teach, fill a large portion of this Part; seach and 
its derivatives filla half-dozen columns. As showing what brand- 
new words are included, we find ¢axicad, “‘short for taximeter 
cab, and itself shortened to /axz’’, altho’ its use dates back only 
to 1907, and the only examples given are found in the English 
newspapers,—but “ so far for to-day ”,—as my old professor used 
to say. 

JaMEs M. GARNETT. 


Die hellenistischen Mysterienreligionen, ihre Grundgedanken 
und Wirkungen von R. REITZENSTEIN. Leipzig und 
Berlin, Teubner, 1910. Pp. 222. 


The volume under notice, described on the title-page as a 
“Vortrag gehalten in dem wissenschaftlichen Predigerverein fiir 
Elsass-Lothringen den 11. November 1909”, contains much more 
than one is thus led to expect. The address itself occupies the 
first sixty pages, a trifle more than a quarter of the total, the 
remainder being devoted to Excursus and Notes, together with 
Addenda and Indices. 

Professor Reitzenstein here takes up in summary form a 
subject which has engaged his thought for years, particularly in 
the volumes ‘ Poimandres’ (1904) and ‘ Hellenistische Wunder- 
erzahlungen’ (1906), and like others who have pursued the 
study of the tantalising age of Hellenism, it is difficult for him to 
leave it. The fascination of the theme is undeniable, particularly 
for those who unite to a love of things Greek an interest and 
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competence in matters Biblical and oriental. It is fortunate that 
the extension of classical studies into these fields is guided by 
such scholars as Franz Cumont, Paul Wendland, and Richard 
Reitzenstein. 

Our author lays great stress (p. 2f.) on oriental influence as 
the specific characteristic of all that is ‘ Hellenistic’ in religion, 
though there is, of course, always a more or less significant 
admixture of Greek thought or language. This fact provokes 
the question whether we possess a knowledge, or even a means 
of knowledge, sufficiently assured to warrant this view, taken not 
as a thesis to be defended, but as a basis for argument. Not the 
least of the many titles which Hellenistic religion has to the 
interest of thinking men, it seems to the writer, is that there was 
a real praeparatio evangelca, not indeed miraculous, but still to 
us, with our limitations of knowledge, mysterious. That there 
was a singular convergence of religious thought, taking the form 
of the rise of secondary worships growing out of older religious 
systems of Persia, Phrygia, Egypt, Greece and, lastly, Palestine, 
having the common characteristics of proselytizing, seeking to 
be universal instead of national, and appealing directly to the 
individual soul,—this is a fact of extraordinary interest, although 
it baffles explanation except by hypothesis. Undoubtedly the 
hypothesis of a common origin in the orient, stimulated perhaps 
by some such extraordinary movement as that culminating in the 
Hebrew Prophets, is not wholly improbable; but a careful study 
of the history of religious thought, e. g., in Greece, shows that 
in the main the development of those aspects which later fix the 
physiognomy of the Hellenistic age was steady and not such as 
to call for the assumption of foreign influence. The enthusiastic 
reception of the Bacchic cult in Italy, no less than the welcome 
extended to Greek ideas in Egypt and to Isis in Greece, shows 
that everywhere there had been this indigenous praeparatio. 
We ought therefore, as it seems, to study the religious move- 
ment of the age without too strong a preconception as to the 
source of this or that, contenting ourselves for the present at 
least with the ascertainment of facts where they are obtainable. 

This caution is particularly desirable in a case like that of 
Paul’s relation to a Gnosticism before the Gnostics. There is 
undoubtedly a most fascinating problem here, but it cannot be 
solved by deriving Paul’s inspiration from a non-existent litera- 
ture, the sometime existence of which must be inferred from a 
body of magical Hermetic writings subsequent in date to Paul. 
A somewhat similar case is that in which our author speaks of 
the custom of recognizing the teacher as the ‘spiritual father’ 
(p. 27) of the disciple. In regard to a practice which is known 
to have existed in the medical schools in the fifth century, and 
must have obtained in all corporations, designated by patro- 
nymics, in which the apprentice displaced the son when the 
caste yielded to the guild, it is surely not mecessary to seek 
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light from the orient, although of course oriental parallels are 
abundant. 

Professor Reitzenstein is well aware of the difficulty of decid- 
ing where one is dealing with phenomena strictly pertaining to 
religious Mysteries and where with that which is only remotely 
connected with them. There is perhaps no one aspect of the 
whole subject more suggestive than the obvious fact that the 
same words may be felt as a true description of a veritable expe- 
rience, even an experience primarily physical, or merely as a 
metaphor applicable to states of mind or emotions. In other 
words, the Mysteries (first, perhaps, individual, then in part 
organized into a stated service with its appropriate ritual open to 
all communicants) lead insensibly to Mysticism; and he must 
needs be a seer who would in every case distinguish even the 
degree of reality which the supposed experience had to the 
thought of the narrator. In the magical literature, upon which 
one author so largely draws, there is the added difficulty that for 
us of to-day, at least, it seems to possess but little reality. 

Yet it would be a serious fault in the reviewer if he should 
leave the impression on the reader that tangible results are not 
to be had from this brilliant book. If we are farther than we are 
perhaps willing to admit from a state of knowledge that would 
enable us to trace the several doctrines of Paul to their sources, 
the ministers who were privileged to hear this address of 
Professor Reitzenstein must have felt that they could henceforth 
read the great Apostle’s words very much as if they had been his 
contemporaries. Surely that is great gain; and the vitality of 
the picture of the times presented is due to the contagious 
enthusiasm of the author, whose style has on this occasion 
profited by the requirements of oral delivery. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, XXXII (1908, 1 and 2). 


Pp. 5-23. Louis Havet, Notes on Plautus (Continuation. 
See A. J. P. XXX, pp. 465-473). Epid. 9; 15; 24 and 26; 29 
and 31, 44, 57, 65; 47, 48 and 50; 61; 67-68; 75-76, 177; 90; 
126; 130-131; 136; 140; 2043 279; 361; 364-365; 477; 531; 
585-586; 624; 625; 668; 679 (and Trin. 979); 714. 

Pp. 24-25. Georges Nicole, Note on the Parabasis of the 
Knights. Nicole defends the reading orpépara (Eq. 605) against 
the reading Spapara advocated by Paul Girard and supported by 
the Ravennas. 


Pp. 26-28. D. Serruys, Notes on a comparatively unknown 
Manuscript of Plutarch’s Lives. The manuscript in question, 
the existence of which seems to have been unknown to Konrat 
Ziegler, Die Ueberlieferungsgeschichte der vergleichenden 
Lebensbeschreibungen Plutarchs, Leipzig, 1907, is a carefully 
written 11th century Athos parchment manuscript, which, in the 
catalogue of Chrysostomos, bears the number 324. It comprises 
128 leaves, about half of which are more or less mutilated as the 
result of moisture. There are indications that our manuscript, 
which contains only ten of the Lives, originally formed part of 
a larger codex, which embraced all of the Lives. In the course 
of a recent visit to Athos undertaken for some other scientific 
purpose, Serruys had an opportunity to inspect MS No. 324, 
and as a result of a rather rapid survey of the Lives of Alex- 
ander and Caesar, he has reached the conclusion that our MS is 
the best representative of the class of Plutarch MSS to which 
the V> and the M of Sintenis belong, and he expresses the hope 
that at some early date one of the younger monks may under- 
take the task of collating it. 


Pp. 28-29. C. E. Ruelle, Proposed Corrections in the 
Anonymus of Bellermann. On p. 20, the term mpoxpovopyes with 
its proper notation, and on p. 25, the definition of mpoxpovopés, 
are omitted, whilst at the same places the notation (re-mi-re, 
mi-fa-mi), and the definition of éxxpovopds (éxxpovopds 3¢ cori 
Tov avtov POdyyou dis AauBavouévov, pécos 
$Odyyos), are those that properly belong to mpoxpovopés. Ruelle 
proposes to make the proper additions and corrections. 


Pp. 30-35. Salomon Reinach, Divina Philippica. The source 
of the remarkable eulogy of Pompey at the opening of the 
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seventh book of Lucan’s Pharsalia must be sought in Cicero’s 
Second Philippic. Verses 40-44, in particular, which are some- 
what obscure when taken by themselves, become perfectly clear 
when viewed in the light of the 26th section of the Second 
Philippic. To this view it might possibly be objected that as 
Lucan seems to have followed Livy in his historical narrative, it 
may have been Livy and not Cicero, from whom he caught his 
enthusiasm for Pompey. But Livy was too sane an historian to 
have indulged in such extravagances of expression as did Lucan. 
Furthermore, Cicero’s Second Philippic had become a classic 
almost from the day of its publication, and it influenced Livy 
as it influenced Juvenal and others. Lastly, the parallelism of 
language in Lucan and in the Second Philippic, especially in the 
passages above cited, is so striking that it is impossible to 
believe that the sentiments in question are derived from any 
other source than Cicero. 


Pp. 36-46. E. Cavaignac, The Changes in the Rating of the 
Solonian Property Classes. Boeckh inferred from [Dem.] 43, 
54 that the rating of the zeugites was based upon a minimum 
income of 150 measures. This figure does not agree with that 
given by Aristotle and by Pollux, who assign a minimum income 
of 200 measures to that class. Cavaignac explains this apparent 
contradiction by the hypothesis that the number 150 represented 
the rating of the zeugites till the adoption in about 590 B. c. of 
the Euboico-Attic instead of the Aeginetan standard of weights 
and measures, and that the number 200 is simply due to the 
evaluation of the old schedule in terms of the new. Accepting 
500, 300, and 150 as the original figures for the minimum incomes 
of the pentacosiomedimni, the knights, and the zeugites respec- 
tively, these figures would, under the new standard, become 
666. 66, 400, and 200. The reason why Aristotle, Pol. 7, records 
the change in the rating of only the zeugite class, is stated to be 
that in the latter half of the fifth century, the date of most of 
the Aristotelian sources, accurate information with regard to the 
rating of the first two classes was not available. Cavaignac 
further believes that by about 480 B. Cc. another increase in the 
rating of the upper two classes had taken place. Pollux (8, 130) 
makes the statement that the pentacosiomedimni, with an income 
of 500 dr., paid one talent into the public treasury, the knights, 
with an income of 300 dr., half a talent, the zeugites, with an 
income of 200 dr., ten minae, and the thetes nothing. On the 
basis of this information Boeckh evolved his brilliant theory of a 
graduated capitalization of incomes for purposes of assessment. 
He maintained that, to ascertain the amount of the taxable cap- 
ital in any given case, the annual income was first multiplied by 
12, and then, if the owner of the property belonged to the 
highest class, he was assessed for the entire amount of the sum 
so obtained ; if he belonged to the second class, he was assessed 
for five-sixths of that amount; and, if he belonged to the third 
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class, he was taxed on only five-ninths of his estate. But 
Cavaignac accepts neither this nor any other theory of grad- 
uated capitalization. He believes that Pollux confused two dif- 
ferent schedules, an earlier one based on incomes, and a later 
one based on capitalization. At 18%, which Cavaignac considers 
to have been the prevailing rate of interest at Athens at the 
period in question, Pollux’s ten minae would in round numbers 
represent the capitalization of 200 dr., his half talent would in like 
manner correspond to an income of 600 dr., and his talent would 
correspond to an income of 1200 dr. There would thus be 
shown a rise in the rating of the upper two classes without a 
corresponding increase in the assessment of the third class. As 
the causes of this change, Cavaignac ventures to assign the 
depreciation of the purchasing power of silver and the institution 
of the liturgies, and he thinks that, in consequence of the 
continued operation of these causes, there were still further 
changes, so much so that there is every reason to believe that 
the ratings of 6000, 3000, and 1ooo dr. of the schedule of 480 
B. C. were in 427 represented by a capital of 20000, 10000, and 
3333- 33 dr. respectively. Notwithstanding all these changes, 
the traditional names of pentacosiomedimni, knights, zeugites, 
and thetes had been maintained during all this time, but succes- 
sive «icgopai, beginning in 428/7, gradually broke down this 
classification, and, as a result of the general reassessment in 
378/7, the Solonian property classes, which had so long survived 
the economic conditions that had called them into being, defini- 
tively ceased to exist. 


Pp. 47-58. Félix Gaffiot, The Alleged Use of Sz Interrogative 
in Latin. Grammarians have been in the habit of recording a 
so-called use of interrogative s7 and in support of this use have 
been adducing passages from Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Virgil, 
Horace, and Livy. In 1904 Gaffiot published a dissertation in 
which he claimed that, aside from three guasz-examples in Livy, 
there was but one genuine example d interrogative sz in all 
Latin literature. This example occurs in Propertius and is 
pronounced a Hellenism by the author, whilst the three apparent 
examples in Livy are regarded as bold extensions of the con- 
struction scrutari sit. Many scholars have accepted Gaffiot’s 
conclusions, but there are some grammarians who, though 
admitting that the list of examples of interrogative s7 must be 
considerably curtailed, yet believe that there is a certain residue 
of passages in which sz can justly lay claim to an interrogative 
force. Unfortunately for their contention, these grammarians do 
not agree among themselves, and it is this lack of agreement 
that has led Gaffiot to treat the question once more in these 
pages. The author concludes his discussion with the following 
words: “ We French, since the days of Riemann and thanks to 
his instruction, have learned to admit the conditional force of sz 
after exspectare, conari, etc. According to my opinion, one 
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should go still further and admit this force everywhere; in other 
words, I am of the opinion that there is no interrogative sz in 


Latin.” 

Pp. 59-63. Félix Gaffiot, The Error of the Subjunctive of 
Repetition—An Addition to Causal Cum. The doctrine that in 
iterative sentences with cum the subjunctive after cum is abnor- 
mal and is used to emphasize the idea of iteration, is rejected as 
false by Gaffiot. In conformity with the general law formulated 
by him in his treatise entitled Le Subjonctif de subordination en 
latin (Paris, Klincksieck, 1906), the author claims that in these 
cum clauses the use of the subjunctive is optional, the indicative 
being used when cum expresses a temporal relation pure and 
simple, the subjunctive, when cum has a causal connotation. 
The operation of this principle is exemplified by a number of 
subjunctive examples, which are discussed in detail. 


P. 63. René Pichon, Critical Note on Tacitus. In Dial., 16, 
read iam for the MS fama. 


Pp. 64-65. René Pichon, Virgil’s Judgment of Horace. Bay- 
ard had proposed a new interpretation of Horace Sat. I, x, 44, 
according to which mo/le and facetum are not substantives but 
adjectives, agreeing with efos, which here means not epic poetry 
but hexameter verse. Pichon advances a couple of additional 
arguments in favor of this interpretation. 


Pp. 65-67. René Pichon, Critical Notes on Livy. Exsuper- 
abiles 21, 30, 7; inclinaret animos 22, 58,7; stupere 24, 25, 8; 
neque eleuo 28, 42, 6; ut tot in Italia populi ad se deficerent 28, 
44, 4; omnibus 29, 27, 2. 


Pp. 68-72. P. Mazon, Notes on Menander. Critical notes on 
Epitrep. 1-3; 138-140; 145-153; 156-158; 226-228; Sam. 15; 
55; 68-71; 82-86; 97-105; 136; 159; 160; 176 sqq.; 288 sq. 

Pp. 73-76. L. Bodin, Notes on Menander’s Epitrepontes. The 
first part of this paper shows that the Auge and the Alope of 
Euripides, by a sort of contaminatio, furnished the starting-point 
of the Epitrepontes and provided Menander with the theme of 
one of the prettiest scenes of that play. It would thus appear 
that Menander made use of Euripides in the same manner in 
which his own works were later used by Terence. The second 
part of Bodin’s paper consists of critical notes on the Epitre- 
pontes, the verses considered being 44, 48, 53, 57-58, 85 sqq., 
106, 304, 419-423, and 454-458. 

Pp. 77-93. Book Notices. 


Pp. 95-128. Jean Psichari, Sophocles and Hippocrates apro- 
pos of the Philoctetes of Lemnos. Psichari complains that in 
the study of the history of Greek medicine from Homer to 
Hippocrates not enough attention has been accorded to Sopho- 
cles. Only a few of the most obvious and general facts relating 
32 
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to this author have been pointed out, whereas the most important 
and the most specific points have been left unnoticed. It is the 
purpose of this paper to elucidate several passages of Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes and to emphasize certain points of contact between 
Sophocles and Hippocrates. The most important passages 
considered are verses 782-784: 

wai, py p’ areAns 

yap ad por hoinov éx Bubod 

xnxiov alua, xai Tt npoodoxe véov. 
and verses 823-825 : 

idpas yé roi mv wav xaraorafe: Séuas, 

péAawd dxpov tis mapéppwyev mrodds 

ainoppayns prey. 
The commentators do not seem to have noticed the special 
medical significance of the words ord{ew and aipoppayeiv. Psichari 
adduces a number of passages from Hippocrates and the Hip- 
pocratic corpus to show that these two words are sharply differ- 
entiated, crdfew being used only of the slow issuance of blood by 
drops, and aiyoppayeiv being the term applied to profuse bleeding. 
The author further shows that according to Hippocratic theory 
a slight bleeding of the nose in certain diseases was regarded as 
a very unfavorable symptom, whereas profuse bleeding was 
looked upon as a sure token of a speedy recovery. (Cf, e. g., 
Epid. I, 9, Littr. II, 652-4: nuoppaynoev ex pwav ovdevi, 
GAAG opixpa éxraios ) While it is true that 
in most of these passages regard i is had principally to the bleed- 
ing of the nose, yet the term aioppayeiv is used also in the case of 
a ZAxos, which is precisely the expression that Philoctetes applies 
to his own wound (v. 650). It is perfectly natural then that after 
the use of the word ordéfew in verse 784 the patient should be 
represented at his worst: the exclamations of pain are multiplied, 
Philoctetes cannot speak without sobbing, and the agony becomes 
so great that he even invokes death; but when the hemorrhage 
ensues, as indicated by the words mapéppwyev . + ainoppayns 
there is a general amelioration and the patient goes to sleep. 

But the foregoing are not the only points of contact between 
Sophocles and Hippocrates. The perspiration that covers Phil- 
octetes’ body at the moment of sinking (823), and the exhorta- 
tion to leave the patient undisturbed so that he may fall off into 
a sleep (825 sq.), may be paralleled by almost identical language 
in Hippocrates; and there are three other details, not, to be 
sure, sufficiently noted by the commentators, that might serve as 
a practical illustration of a Hippocratean clinic. While the drops 
of blood are still oozing out of the wound and the evil is still in 
the stage of aggravation, Philoctetes suffers an impairment of 
vision, apparently not being able to see Neoptolemus, although 
the latter is present (805); difficulty of speech sets in (814), and 
the head sinks back (822). These same three symptoms, cxora- 
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owes, apovin, and xapnS8apin, are mentioned in the Hippocratean 
corpus in a passage describing the consequences of a stoppage of 
the proper circulation of the blood. Psichari attempts also to 
illustrate verses 827-831 by the help of medical literature, and 
though he does not feel so sure of his results in this case, he has 
presented some valuable observations. 

In view of the above it is impossible to deny the points of 
contact between Sophocles and Hippocrates. The question is 
whether Hippocrates could have exerted any influence upon 
Sophocles or not. Dr. Ch. Daremberg, the author of a number 
of important articles on the subject of Greek medicine, answers 
this question in the negative. But when one considers that the 
Philoctetes was presented in 409, and that Hippocrates was born 
in either 460 or 470, and was therefore 51 or 61 years of age at 
the time of the production of the Philoctetes, one cannot deny 
that at that period of his life Sophocles may have had a close 
acquaintance with the writings of Hippocrates. A similar influ- 
ence seems to have been exerted by Hippocrates upon Euripides 
at the time of the production of the Orestes, brought out in 408, 
for Harries and Nestle have both pointed out correspondences 
between the Orestes and the Hippocratic corpus. But whether 
Sophocles was acquainted with the writings of Hippocrates or 
not, it is certain that he was no stranger to medical lore, and it is 
high time that his claims were recognized, especially since there 
has been a tendency to underrate Sophocles in this respect in 
comparison with Euripides. 


Pp. 129-136. A. Bouché-Leclercq, The New Greek Papyri 
from Elephantine. The papyri discovered by Rubensohn at 
Elephantine in 1906, serve to establish the following facts: 1. 
Ptolemy Soter reckoned the years of his reign from the death of 
Alexander the Great. 2. His reign officially extended to the 
forty-first year. 3. When, two years before his death, he associ- 
ated his son with him, he did not officially abdicate his throne. 
4. It was he, not his son, that founded the cult of Alexander. 
5. A special eponymous priestly office was instituted by him not 
later than 289-288 B. C. 


Pp. 137-141. C. E. Ruelle, Palmoscopy. This article is 
virtually a notice of “‘ Beitraege zur Zuckungsliteratur des Okzi- 
dents und Orients. I. Die griechischen Zuckungsbiicher (Me- 
lampus epi wadpav). Herausgegeben von H. Diels. Abh. der 
Kgl. Preuss. Akad. der Wiss. vom Jahre 1907, No.4”. In addi- 
tion to a summary of the results of Diels’ investigations, the 
author gives a French translation of a portion of the text of 
Melampus. 

P. 142. C. E. Ruelle, A Proposed Correction of Aristides 
Quintilianus wept povors, p. 117, 1.17 Mb. In Aosrois 
Teraprnpoplots ra peraxerptovpeda, read popiots for reraptn- 
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Pp. 143-147. D. Serruys, Two Lexica Attributed to Theo- 
phylactus of Bulgaria. From a study of the contents of the 
Parisinus MS, suppl. gr., 676, and a comparison of some of the 
fragments with their sources, the author concludes that about the 
opening of the tenth century there was compiled a lexicon, whose 
authorship may, with some degree of probability, be attributed 
to Arethas, whereas Theophylactus of Bulgaria, who, in the 
above-mentioned MS, is credited with some of the material 
found in the conjectural lexicon, was most probably the author 
of a volume of classical anecdotes and reminiscences, in which 
were incorporated, among other things, selections, usually in an 
abridged form, from the aforesaid lexicon. 


Pp. 147-148. D. Serruys, Firmicus Maternus, IV, prooem. 
§5. Serruys rejects Teuffel’s Mercurius e¢ Hanudius and Reitz- 
enstein’s Mercurius e¢ Chnudis, and proposes to read Mercurius 
et Hermanubius for the MS Mercurius einhnusutx. 


Pp. 149-157. B. Haussoullier and R. Dareste, An Inscription 
from Amorgos: A Law of Aigiale Relating to a Foundation. 
Haussoullier republishes the Greek text of an IS from Amorgos, 
and appends a French translation by R. Dareste. The IS, 
which constitutes No. 515 of Inscriptiones Graecae, Vol. XII, 
consists of 134 lines, averaging about ten words each, and 
embodies a law containing detailed regulations regarding the 
institution of an annual festival upon a foundation of Critolaus, 
a citizen of the town of Aigiale. The most conspicuous features 
of this festival were a free public banquet and gymnastic contests. 


Pp. 158-160. D. Serruys, Kotpavides. The name Kupavrides, 
which is the title of certain Hermetic writings, published by 
Ruelle in Vol. II of Mély and Ruelle’s Les Lapidaires de |’An- 
tiquité, is derived from xoipavos, the constant epithet of the gods 
of the Hermetic cycle. The Kotpavides (this would really be the 
proper spelling) are naught else than “the revelations of the 
sovereign gods”, or, if one choose, “ the sovereign revelations ”. 


Pp. 161-174. Reviews and Book Notices. 
C. W. E. MILLER. 


HERMES XLII. 
Fascicle 3. 


Die Oekonomie der Rede Ciceros fiir den Dichter Archias 
(W. Sternkopf). The Pro Archia, always a favorite (Quintilian 
quotes it nine times), has not been regarded as one of Cicero’s 
great speeches (cf. Tacit. Dial. de or. 37), and even attacks on 
its genuineness had to be repelled in modern times. There still 
remain adverse criticisms: Halm considers the legal argument 
merely a sketch of that actually delivered, Teuffel-Schwabe find 
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it too declamatory, while Schmalz misses a careful disposition 
of the subject matter. All these blemishes seem to yield to 
Sternkopf’s careful analysis. The case of Archias was strong 
(Drumann, IV 203, says ‘ weak’) and Cicero’s very brevity is 
effective; but C.’s real interest lay in espousing the cause of 
literature and Greek culture, as he does especially in 12-16, 
which part furnishes a fitting background to set off the merits of 
the poet. S. shows the logical coherence and careful articula- 
tion of the various parts, much of which has been commonly 
overlooked, and particularly points out the skill with which C. 
does justice to Lucullus without giving cause for irritation to 
Pompey and his party. Archias’ proposition to glorify Cicero’s 
deeds is discreetly admitted. S. adds some interesting textual 
and exegetical notes. 


Der Anonymus Argentinensis (U. Wilcken). B. Keil pub- 
lished in elaborate form (Triibner, 1902) a Strassburg papyrus 
containing on the verso, written about 100 A. D., ten paragraphs, 
mostly introduced by én, in twenty-six fragmentary lines, which 
seemed to be chronologically arranged extracts from an unknown 
history of Athens. The appointment of a building commission 
457 B. C., and the removal of the Delian treasure to Athens 
450 B. C., were among the startling novelties. W. shows that 
these papyrus notes are brief extracts from an excellent com- 
mentary to Demosthenes’ speech against Androtion (594, 26— 
599, 26). On this basis, with the aid of a mirror and powerful 
magnifying glass, W. has made important corrections in Keil’s 
text. The results are still valuable, but not revolutionary as 
those of Keil. Most important, according to W., is the cor- 
roboration and supplementing of Thucydides II 24, which is due 
to the use of the same Attic decrees, possibly in Craterus’ 
collection. W. has hastened his publication; further investiga- 
tion is needed. 


Herodotstudien, besonders zur spartanischen Geschichte (B. 
Niese). N. thinks it possible to detach the oral variations or 
additions that Herodotus owed to native Aéyor, whom he met on 
his travels, from the main outline of his history [Bury, The Anc. 
Gk. Hist., p. 69, and Busolt II’, p. 609, n. 3], the Hellenic parts 
of which he had obtained, also orally for the most part, from 
Ionic predecessors, who, after the manner of poets and sophists, 
were professional narrators of history. These variations of 
Athenians, Aeginetans, etc., show a reaction against the older 
Hellenic version of the outline (ads 6 moddds Adyos I 75, 
10; cf. VI 75, 18; VII 150, 2; 189, 4-5), are conjectural, more 
recent and less reliable. Accordingly by means of elimination 
and reasoning N. reconstructs the original story of Dorieus, 
rehabilitates Lycurgus by expunging the fictitious royal gene- 
alogy and adhering to his connection with the subjugation of 
Tegea, whereby L.’s date falls below 700 B. C., to which period 
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must be assigned the disk of Iphitus, a reliable monument of 
Lycurgus’ importance in the growth of Spartan power. As a 
step in this expansion must be regarded the founding of the six 
Triphylian cities. The part the Alcmaeonidae are said to have 
played in the expulsion of the tyrants is an Athenian exaggera- 
tion, told to lessen the importance of the Spartan assistance. 
The double banishment and return of Pisistratus is not an 
historical doublet as Beloch and Meyer think. 


Die Ciris und das rémische Epyllion (S. Sudhaus). The 
dependence of the Ciris on Vergil has been proved by Leo (cf. 
A. J. P. XXX, p. 459); but, while that was a tribute to Vergil’s 
fame soon after 19 B. C., we must look to the cantores Euphori- 
onis for its natural and chief sources. The frequency of voces 
Graecae, diminutives, spondaic lines, parentheses, caesural 
rhymes (128 cases), etc., are significant. Not only was Catullus 
drawn upon more intensely, relatively, than Vergil; but still 
more important as sources were the Io of Licinius Calvus 
(passim and especially vv. 142-162), to which Skutsch has 
attributed certain verses, and particularly the Smyrna of C. 
Helvius Cinna (cf. Carme with the nurse in Ovid Met. X 362 ff.). 
The Ciris is a mosaic, in which every other verse shows traces 
of borrowing, full of contaminations, and combinations of incon- 
gruous matter; but, as whole blocks of verses were incorporated, 
Viz., 93-98, 340-348 (cf. 538-541 with Verg. Georg. I 406-409), 
it is valuable in giving us a better idea of Calvus and Cinna. 
The style, self-characterized (v. 20) as: gracilem molli pede 
claudere versum is that of the circle of Valerius Cato, and 
deserves a close comparison with that of Catullus. The “ belated 
neoteric ” had a fellow imitator in Valgius Rufus, consul 12 B. Cc. 
(cf. Schol. Ver. to Ecl. 7, 22), who helped to verify the prophecy 
of Catullus 95: Smyrnam cana diu saecula peruoluent. 


Miscellen.—Otto Seeck reaffirms his view (Rh. M. 56, p. 631) 
that M. Brutus was born 78 B.c. (Vell. II 72, 1), and that the 
passage in Cic. Brut. 324 is corrupt, against Groebe (cf. A. J. P. 
XXX 464). Aur. Vict. de vir. ill. 82, 3 does not prove that 
Brutus was quaestor 53 B.C. [But cf. Leo’s reading id for is, 
Hermes 42, p. 314, n. 2; p. 507, n. 1.] Moreover Cicero calls 
him princeps iuventutis 50 B. c. (Ad Fam. III 11, 3), which 
implies that he had not yet held the quaestorship, as this office 
removed one from the juventus to the senate. Hence in 50 B. C. 
he was not yet 31 years old. His praetorship 44 B. C., that is to 
say in his 34th year, could be due to Caesar’s disregard of the 
leges annales. His birth in 78 B. c. would accord with the 
gossip that Caesar was his father.—C. Robert restores v. 6 of the 
Hesiod-Meleager fragm. (Berl. Klass. Texte, Heft 5): row xat dn’ 
dreddprero wip (cf. Aspis 72), v. 7 may have 
read yopyav ivnd..; he also suggests that as the four dpai of the 
second Euphorion fragm. (p. 58) agree in their progress from moun- 
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tain and Skiron’s cliff to Tainaron and Hades with the journey 
of Heracles, they were directed against him by Eurystheus. The 
happy return of H. is described on the other side of the papy- 
rus.—L. Schmidt believes, with others, that it was Ariovistus, 
who, according to Mela III 45 and Pliny hist. nat. II 170, made 
the proconsul of Gaul Q. Caecilius Metellus a present of a lot of 
people from India, who had been stranded on the coast of Ger- 
meny. But, while Pliny says rex Sueborum, Mela has rex 
Botorum (an unknown tribe, hence a crux). S. suggests that 
Nepos, their common source, had written: rex Tribocorum Sue- 
borum (or Trib. et Sueb.).—U. Wilcken reports the work done 
on the Sosylus papyrus (cf. A. J. P. XXVIII, p. 469): Ibscher, 
the conservator of the Berlin museum has skillfully joined the 
fragments and, among the improvements on W’s text, has joined 
the wy of III 1 (cf. Hermes XLI, p. 107) to IV 1, corroborating 
K. Fuhr’s conjecture (Berl. Ph. W. 1906, 154); Seymour de 
Ricci (Revue Celtique XXVII (1906), p. 129 ff.) has recognized 
in certain prefixed dots a stichometric division of the lines into 
groups of ten, which substantiates W’s conjecture that only a 
single column preceded column I. Fr. Riihl (Rh. Mus. LXI 
(1906), p. 358/9) has offered some good interpretations ; but W. 
rejects his suggestion that the Artemisium where Heraclides 
employed his naval stratagem was on the Carian coast. 


Fascicle 4. 


Zur griechischen Sagenchronographie (R. Laqueur). The 
ancient chronographers did not base their computations of myth- 
ical dates on the last year of this or that Spartan king (viz. 
Sosibius on Demaratus, Ephorus on Pausanias, Eratosthenes on 
Leonidas), as Meyer (Forsch. I 179) thinks; but upon the first 
Olympiad, which marked the close of the spatium mythicum. 
The variations were due to the basic year being either 777 or 
776; to the number of yeveai added ; to the rounding off of 33% 
now to 33 now to 34; to the yeveai being estimated throughout 
at 33% (also at 30), or only back to the Ionian migration, from 
here on the periods of 30 and 40 years being substituted (cf. 
Thuc. I 12, Strabo XIII 582). Thus the dates for the Fall of 
Troy can be analysed as follows: The 1209 of the Marmor 
Par. = 776 (but Ol. 1, 1 is not mentioned) + 433 (i.e. 13 X 334); 
the famous 1184 of Eratosthenes-Apollodorus = 777 + 267 + 60 
+ 80; the 1171 of Sosibius = 777 + 334 + 60; the 1270 of 
Pseudo-Herodotus = 776 + 434 + 60; the 1290 of Eretes 
(Crates?) = 776 + 434 + 80, etc. The simplicity of this 
method has been obscured by the contamination of different 
systems. The irregular interval of 127 years between the Fall 
of Troy and the Ionian migration (Philostratus, Heroic. II 194 
Kayser) is the difference between Sosibius’ Trojan date 1171 and 
1044, Eratosthenes’ date for the latter. The addition of 80, 
/7 and 60 respectively to 1069, Ephorus’ date for the Return 
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of the Heraclidae (Clement. Alex. Strom. I 139), reveals the 
origin of the Trojan eras 1149, 1135 and 1129, from which in 
turn were evolved by a change of interval, the new Heraclidean 
eras 1089 (Diod. XVI 76, 5), 1075, and 1049 (Phainias in Clement. 
Alex. |. c.). The interval between 1075 and Ol. 1, 1 harmonizes 
with the lists of the Spartan Agiads, and the Corinthian kings, 
both of which lack 30/1 years of attaining to the Eratosth.— 
Apollod. interval of 328 years (Diod. 1, 5, 1), which solves a 
perplexing problem. These and other details are given with an 
excursus on the chronology of Pythagoras. Only two Trojan 
dates do not conform to the formula Ol. 1, 1 + n generations ; 
the round numbers in Herodotus (II 145) and Duris (Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I 139). 


Eine neue Schrift des Alexander von Tralles (M. Wellmann). 
The Escorial library in Spain contains a parchment MS of the 
XI century: codex Scorialensis gr. R. III 3 (E) in which from 
fol. 141” on is a list of medical prescriptions for wounds, etc., 
which must have been taken by some physician from books 13, 
14, 15 of the Tetrabiblon of Aetius in reverse order. E was 
revised in the XIV century with the aid of a MS that bore the 
name Alexander according to two marginal notes ; undoubtedly 
the famous Alex. of Tralles who himself stated that he had 
borrowed from Aetius (I 437 ed. Puschmann). This discovery 
throws light on the literary activity of this overrated physician, 
and is valuable for the textua criticism of Aetius. W. adds a 
note from another MS (cod. Scorial. gr. 9 I 8), which corrobo- 
rates Puschmann’s conjecture that Alexander was a Christian. 


Methana und Hypata (W. Dittenberger(t)) Stahl-Hude read 
in Thucydides IV 45, 2 and V 18, 7 Mé6ava, following Strabo 
VIII 6, 15, p. 374, who says however: mapa Covxvdidn row 
dvttypdgos MeOavn (So all extant Thuc. MSS). It should be (4) 
Mc6iva according to the epichoric inscriptions. The feminine is 
demanded by the apposition rj peragi in Thuc. IV 45,2. The 
accent in Strabo is of no consequence. The neuter plural form 
in Pausanias II 24, 2. 3.4 must be his mistake (cf. his “Adcxy for 
“A\teis, Hermes 42, 3/4). Hence Thucydides wrote here, as was 
his custom, the local form, which was gradually crowded out by 
Me6aen, the form in common use, as in many other instances (cf. 
Niese Hermes XIV 1879, p. 423ff.). Similarly “Yara occurs in 
Lucian Lucius s. Asinus 1 (the only certain instance of the 
neut. pl.). Here there is abundant proof, inscriptional and 
literary, that 4 ‘Yrdra was the only correct form. 


Zwei Identificationen (B. Keil). I Aquila: The Neoplatonist 
Syrian (V century A. D.) in his work on ordces, after introduc- 
tory matter from Hermogenes, turns to more recent authorities, 
the philosophers Euagoras and Aquila, éx gidocodias ém- 
oriuny pytépwr réxvy (a Vindication of Isocrates’ doc- 
trine). While Syrian mentions the two together a number of 
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times, he cites Aquila alone for details, who furthermore, alone 
of the two, is mentioned by Syrian’s contemporaries, Nilus 
and Georgios Monos in their commentaries on Hermogenes. 
This shows that Syrian had the réy»y of Aquila, from which he 
obtained his knowledge of Euagoras. While both belonged to 
a former generation (cf. 128, 23 péxpt ra» Evaydpov ’AxvdAov 
xpévev), Euagoras is the earlier, and once is considered alone 
(II 3, 23 émt rav Edayédpou rod xpdvwr), where he is credited 
with the statement that there was at Athens a ooqguoris who per- 
sisted in harping on the proverb: ré Aadeiv éx rod Aadeiv. This was 
the maxim of a certain Phrynichus (cf. Rh. Gr. V. 610, 15 ff. W.), 
whom Himerius (or. 24) also had heard in Athens in his youth. 
Keil shows that Himerius lived 300-380 A. D. (the usual dates 
are 315-385); hence Phrynichus, and consequently Euagoras, 
must be placed early in the IV century, and Aquila a generation 
later. Both were Neoplatonists, and Aquila must be identical 
with the commentator mentioned by Syrian’s pupil Proclus 
(in Tim. 319 E), as well as with the ’AxiAas in Suidas. II 
Mesomedes: K. sees in Pseudo-Lucian ’Eyxéptoy Anpoobévovs 27: 
OTTAAAN AAICOAHMOY ros TPOIZHNIOY a majusculan cor- 
ruption and reads: 6 may (conj. Bergk) Meaoundov [should be 
Mecoundovs according to Suidas] rod ‘Pitnviov (Crete), which adds a 
paean to Asclepius to the works of Hadrian’s freedman, the 
well-known lyric poet, and designates his native town. 


Selbstcitate in den Biographien Plutarchs (J. Mewaldt). Plu- 
tarch like Galen, was fond of citing his own works (cf. Moralia) ; 
but the cross references in the biographies have been mostly 
discredited, on the tacit assumption that each pair of lives was 
published separately (cf. Michaelis, dissert. de ordine vit. paral. 
Plut. Berl. 1875). The difficulty vanishes when we assume that 
the lives were composed and edited in groups, determined mainly 
by their common sources. Thus we find united by these very 
cross references the following: Dio-Brutus, Timoleon—Aemilius 
Paulus, Alexander—Caesar, Agesilaus-Pompeius; the first pair 
of which alone is numbered (i. e. XII), and the Dio alone is 
addressed to his friend Sosius Senecio, which address makes the 
co in Timoleon I 23 intelligible. A second group is: Theseus— 
Romulus, Lycurgus-Numa, Themistocles—Camillus. Here again 
Sosius Senecio is addressed but once (i. e. Thes. 1,1). A third 
group would include at least : Coriolanus—Alcibiades, and Nicias— 
Crassus. M. gives a tentative order of all the biographies with 
a complete list of citations as proof. Some of the citations are 
too closely interwoven with their context to allow elimination; 
others tell what Plut. alone could know, as the projected life of 
Metellus (cf. Marius 29, 50). The rich variety in form argues 
against the theory of marginal notes. 


Die Uberlieferung des interpolierten Textes von Senecas Tra- 
godien II (Th. Diiring). The interpolated edition (cf. A. J. P. 
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XXX 460) originated in the IV century from the pure text 
represented by E (cf. Richter Krit. Unters. zu Senec. Trag. 
Jena 1899, p. 6ff.); but A, the archetype of the more than 
eighty MSS, belonged to the XIII century. D. traces to this a 
number of errors, some of which, as well as the lacunae, were 
due to the defective source of A, some to the misreading of 
abbreviations, some existed in the source itself as ancient excerpts 
prove. ‘foward the close of the XIII century, when interest in 
Sen. trag. awoke, only A and E and copies of them existed. 
Lovato de Lovati, born circa 1240, owned a copy of A, and drew 
the attention of Albertino Mussato, the father of the Renaissance 
tragedy to Seneca. A little later Nic. Treveth, with a poor copy 
of A wrote his commentary in response to an (extant) letter 
from cardinal Niccolo Albertini di Prato (cf. Peiper De Sen. trag. 
lect. vulg., p. 36). To the authority of this commentary was 
due the multiplication of the A class, as well as many super- 
ficial conjectures. It is strange that there are no direct copies of 
E extant; only M and N derive from such a one (3), now lost. 
But the influence of E, directly and indirectly, on the A class 
was very great, though held in check by the authority of the 
commentary. The value of the commentary (complete in Vatic. 
1650), the oldest tradition of A, is lessened by conjectures of 
Treveth, that of Laurent. 37, 6 (1368 A. D.), the oldest repre- 
sentative, through contamination with E; hence the best repre- 
sentatives are Laurent. 24 sin. 4 (1371 A. D.) and Neapol. IV 
D 47 (1376 A. D.). 


Textkritische Bemerkungen zu Marc Aurel (K. Fr. W. 
Schmidt). A valuable critical and exegetical commentary on 
thirty passages from I 16 to XII 31, calling attention to proposed 
emendations from Gataker to Stich, viz.: I 16 (Stich’, p. 6, 25; 
7, 1 f.) add’ od 1d «rd. is unnecessarily changed by Stich 
to mpoaréorn. It is an abbreviation of od rd Aeydpevov 
mpoaréorn. Both the long and short form of citation occur in 
V 8 (Stich’, p. 51, 4 f.); III 5 (Stich’, p. 24, 17 ff.), é 3 rd ardpdv 
krA. = éveore 8¢ xrd. (cf. Rh. Mus. 1907, p. 320 f.); V 1 (Stich’, p. 
47, 10 f.), mpds rd ody yéyovas; od (MSS od) reiow 
mpds évépyeav; in Marcus is regularly the verbal substan- 
tive of racy, and introduced by dds, expresses the general idea 
in contrast with the special #ec6a. This passage has been 
commonly misunderstood ; even Wilamowitz alters it (Gr. Leseb. 
II, p. 315). X 34 (Stich’, p. 140 f.), r@ 
8oyzdray shows that Marcus knew his Plato (cf. Symp. 218 a). 
Gataker proposed dedi:daypéevw, Schultz and Stich re6nypévo. X 17 
(Stich’, p. 149, 21) airovs changed to dvépdmrovs (Morus, Stich); 
but the persona! pronoun often refers to people in Marcus. 
' XII 3 (Stich’, p. 157, 21) 6 ééy = quodsi. The Latinisms in 
Marcus deserve investigation, viz., omission of the article, dative 
of reference, ras = quam (Cf. ras dort), pia Kad évépyea = 
unaquaeque virtus (XII 23), etc. 
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Nachpriifung der Berliner Reste der Hesiodischen Kataloge 
(W. Cronert). We have here the results of a renewed examina- 
tion of the fragments of the Meleager and of Helen’s Suitors 
made at the request of Schubart. Further examination is recom- 
mended. Several conjectures are disproved ; but the drog6[iué- 
yoo in line 6 and the note to line 7 of the Meleag. fgmt. do not 
seem to invalidate Robert’s suggestions in the Miscellen above. 


Xenokrates aus Aphrodisias (M. Wellmann). Some concep- 
tion of the extensive medical literature subsequent to the Hippo- 
cratean corpus is supplied by Celsus, Galen and the elder Pliny. 
Books XXVIII-XXX of the latter’s nat. hist. are filled with 
remedies obtained from animals (exclusive of fishes), and is one 
of the most important sources for our knowledge of ancient 
superstition. That Pliny’s source was a Greek physician is 
shown by parallels from Ps. Democritus, Serapion and Archi- 
genes. Further the array of spurious, obscure and late sponsors, 
even women, for the superstitions and magic remedies, suggest 
an encyclopaedic work of a younger contemporary. All this 
points to the physician Xenocrates of Aphrodisias, who wrote 
about 70 A. D. mepi ris rod dvOpdrov kai rav dpedrcias (Galen 
XII 248, 250, 252, 261). His remedies from the human body 
are denounced by Galen, who, further, characterizes him as 
avOpwros mepiepyos ixavas yonreias amnAdaypévos. Pliny 
likewise condemns, while citing, such remedies. His is the only 
available name in the index to these books, and the four defi- 
nitely known extracts from his magic pharmacology in Galen 
and Alexander of Tralles all appear in nat. hist. Books XXVIII 
and XXX; besides, the matter from the Theban midwife Olym- 
pias is clearly from him. These and other considerations estab- 
lish the identification of this source, though Sextius Niger, an 
opponent of magic remedies, was also drawn upon. Wellmann 
enumerates five of his works besides ascribing to him a work on 
gems quoted in Pliny XXXVII 37, which Oehmichen attributed 
to the Xen. Ephesius mentioned in Pliny XXXVII 25 and in 
the index to XII, 13 (cf. A. J. P. X, p. 109). 


Zu Xenophons Oikonomikos (Th. Thalheim). In twelve of 
the eighteen passages (I 10-XX 20) discussed, remedies are 
sought through emendation; in the rest some hundred lines of 
interpolations are assumed with more or less positiveness. The 
interpolator seems to have been prone to introduce his additions 
with the conjunction of the original text, before which the inser- 
tion is made; thus the rare drdp (XVII 14) seems to have been 
mechanically adopted from ’Arap ody (XVIII 1). Th. (p. 639) 
approves Lincke’s large excision of III 1—VI 11; but instead of 
athetizing, with Lincke XIV 4-7, and XV 4-9, he would elimi- 
nate continuously XIV 1—XV 1-4. Neither do the rest of his 
supposed interpolations coincide with those of Lincke (cf. A. J. P. 
I, p. 169 ff.; also K. Joel Der echte u. d. Xen. Socr. I’, p. 30f.). 
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Miscellen: J. Stroux finds two glosses in Photius, p. 147, 25 f. 
(Reitzenstein) ; I. The Passive ‘Avridicovpévov cai avridixovpevoy in 
Lysias At<xat>oyévovs KAnpou mpds TAavxova, II. dvridtxotper® 
Govyevidns Atxagrais (cf. Photius et Suidas sub. v. rpiayOjvac) with 
the verse: ri dyd6’ dvridixodpev (the dative suggested 
by Wilamowitz in Ber. Berl. Akad. 1907, p. 13).—P. Stengel 
reasserts his explanation of Bois ¢8dopos (cf. A. J. P. XXV, p. 471) 
against Roscher, even though N. G. Politis and Wilhelm have 
pointed out that merewés meant cock in Byzantine and modern 
Greek, for mrerewwés in Diogenian. III 50, p. 224 must have displaced 
Bots in the original text (cf. Suidas Bots and dicov).— 
Sudiaus strengthens his identification of Metrodorus’ Depi rAovrov 
in Philodemus’ tract «x. r. (cf. A. J. P. XXVIII, 
p- 468) by means of conjectures based chiefly on better readings 
furnished by Chr. Jensen in Kiel, who has now published the 
whole document.—K. Praechter in support of Diels’ explanation 
of pdpvxyos as equivalent to cxorewds cites Hermeias, p. 18, 12 ff. 
(Couvreur) to Plato Phaedr. 227 B, where meaning is extracted 
from the three names ’Emxpdrns, Mépuxos and Saidpos: xparoupévov 
Tov Kai Tov Tov Aaurpod Tov Haidpov. 


HERMAN Louis EBELING. 
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Some years agoacertain American Karion—moréraros ( TIL) cat 
k\erricraros—made a raid on my library and converted some of 
my ‘Pegaseium nectar’ into xpi@wos olvos. Among the books 
thus lost was my copy of SHOREY’s Horace, my favorite among 
all the editions of the Odes, an edition of which Professor Post- 
gate has well said (C. R. XV 230), ‘Dr. SHoREyY’s book cannot 
fail to stimulate in its every reader a fuller, a deeper and a more 
vivid appreciation of the poetry of Horace’. ‘If I were limited’, 
he adds, ‘to three editions of the Odes, this would be one’. Of 
course the book was not out of print and could in a sense be 
replaced, but my marginalia are gone and I have not the same 
ready means of comparing the first edition with the second, which 
has just appeared (Boston, Benj. H. Sanborn). The bulk is very 
slightly increased, 512 pp. against 487. The notes have been 
revised chiefly by the associate editor of the new edition (Pro- 
fessor GORDON J. LAING) with a view to increasing the usefulness 
of the book in the classroom. A few of the ‘more remote and 
cumulative parallel passages’ have been omitted and these 
omissions—few though they be—will serve to keep the old 
edition side by side with the new in the scholar’s library. For 
it is these parallel passages that lend a peculiar charm and 
a peculiar value to SHOREY’s Horace. It is easy enough by 
the aid of what old Burton calls ‘ polyanthean helps’ to multiply 
illustrations from a variety of literatures and languages and I 
have sometimes been tempted to expose the machinery of certain 
pretentious editions, in which the appositeness of the citations is 
by no means in keeping with their number. It has been my 
fortune to prepare sundry editions myself and I have had to face 
the question of parallel passages. In my Persius and in my 
Justin Martyr I studied the congeneric literature of my authors 
and have thus been enabled to add something to the stores of 
my predecessors. In my Pindar, however, I subjected myself to 
a self-denying ordinance, not because I was disgusted with the 
farrago of Tafel’s Dilucidationes Pindaricae, but because Pindar 
is an author that can best be understood by his own light. For 
illumination rather than illustration, éx cadn- 
vifav, to adapt the principle of Aristarchos, is the only safe way. 
Those who have imitated Pindar have usually misunderstood 
him and nothing has been more misleading than Horace’s own 
characteristic of the poet. But with Horace the case is very 
different. Horace is the gainer by the sincere flattery of imita- 
tion and it is a sheer delight to breathe the atmosphere with 
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which Professor SHoREY has invested his author. For once one 
may forgive the banishment of the notes to the back of the book, 
for one needs the text less than in any classical author. Almost 
every line is a household word. There are jewels enough in 
Vergil that have not been appropriated by the moderns. There 
is not one in Horace that has not been imitated or reset. What- 
ever political meaning has been read into Horace by recent 
students of the poet such as Dr. Verrall (A. J. P. VI 497), such 
as Mr. Garnsey, who rebel against the victory of form over 
content and find the glorification of the commonplace a poor 
business, for the world at large it is the felicity of expression that 
has made Horace what he is and ever will be; and that felicity 
has been won through an incessant struggle with his Greek 
originals, so that it is fitting that a Grecian like Professor SHOREY 
should be the interpreter of Horace. Every new find, be it 
Archilochos, be it Bakchylides, brings to light some new source 
of Horace’s inspiration; and if Greek studies are to decline, the 
Hellenist can comfort himself by the thought that the honey of 
the Matinian bee was gathered from the flowers of Greek poetry. 
How true his ‘ operosa carmina fingo’ is, Professor SHOREY has 
shown in his admirable Introduction. In view of Cicero’s uncon- 
scionable brag about the wealth of the Latin language, it is 
pitiful to read how many debts one poor Latin word must pay, 
and yet despite that poverty Horace’s ‘ curiosa felicitas’ displays 
itself even here (A. J. P. XX XI 360). Nay, the very meagreness 
of his vocabulary leads to triumphs of ingenuity that one does 
not hesitate to call triumphs of genius. No merciless analysis of 
the processes by which Horace achieves his results—and Pro- 
fessor SHOREY is almost merciless at times—avails to break the 
charm he has for those who read him and learned him by heart 
in their youth. The poet in three-fourths of us is dead (A. J. P. 
VI 523), we are told, but the memory of the enjoyment we had 
in Horace during the days when we too were poets is not dead, 
and to the man that survives Horace seems to be brought nearer 
by the lapse of years. And yet there are strange reactions and 
in an access of disillusionment one is tempted to vilipend the 
Venusian. Copies of verses are his poems, not songs, and ashes 
of roses not roses and orris root instead of violets, cubes of loaf- 
sugar, not honey of Hymettus. His sweethearts are sequences of 
Greek syllables, trochaic Pyrrhas, iambic Chloes, dactylic Lydias, 
spondaic Lydes, anapaestic Lalages, choriambic Asteries and 
Leuconoes, the whole baggage of them not worth one Rose 
Aylmer (A. J. P. XVIII 122). The dactyls have no fingers to 
grip the heartstrings withal, the spondees pour out no wine of life, 
the anapaestic girl does not march nor the choriambic maid 
whirl. One rebels against the Philistine moralizing. One resents 
the climax that leads up to the divine Augustus (Pind. O. 2, 2). 
One refuses to wax enthusiastic over the performances of the 
Neros. Tyrrell is right as to the poet and Swinburne is right 
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as to the man. Why this change of mood? Is it a lover’s 
quarrel that only means love’s renewal? ‘Sic de ambitione quo- 
modo de amica queruntur’, says Seneca. There is jealousy at 
the bottom of the ‘criminosi iambi’, for he who loves Horace 
needs all his magnanimity when he finds that another under- 
stands the poet better than he does, and how many will have to 
say that of Professor SHOREY. 


t 
t 


Dr. CARL NEWELL JACKSON’Ss paper in the Twentieth Volume 
of Harvard Studies in Classical Philology has set me to reading 
Browning’s Aristophanes’ Apology again. Of course, when the 
poem first appeared I attacked it with the professional interest of 
a student of Aristophanes, so that even before reading Dr. JACK- 
son’s diligent paper, I was prepared to admit the truth of what 
he has said of Browning’s intimate knowledge of the plays of 
Aristophanes and Euripides and of his immediate acquaintance 
with the subsidiary literature such as the scholia and the ancient 
lives of the Greek dramatic poets. And a like knowledge is 
postulated of anyone who will read Aristophanes’ Apology 
with full intelligence now. In all real poetry the surface meaning 
is always worth while; and though the enjoyment is indefinitely 
enhanced by the knowledge of the background, the basis, the 
circumstances, much can be got out of such poetry as Pindar’s, 
rooted as it is in actuality that we can never reach, much out of 
satire that is supposed to be nothing if not personal, so that the 
scholiast only tells one what can be gathered from the context. 
In the speech of Strattis we read: 


Suddenly who but Aristophanes 

Prompt to the rescue puts forth solemn hand, 
Singles us out the tragic tree’s best branch 
Persuades it downward and at tip appends 
For votive vision, Faun’s goat-grinning face, 
Back it flies evermore with jest a-top 

And we recover the true mood and laugh. 


In passages like this the enjoyment, such as it is, needs for its 
completeness an acquaintance with the original. But even one 
who does not know the famous description of the end of Pentheus 
in the Bacchae will understand the comparison after a fashion, 
and the same thing is true of the translations, semi-translations and 
adaptations in which the Apology abounds. But point after point, 
false point and real, will be hopelessly lost to all but the Greek 
scholar. Even the Greek scholar need not take shame to him- 
self for not remembering ‘ Mullus’ or recalling ‘ Eruxis’ whom 
Browning has dubb’d ‘dogfaced’, and who but a student of 
Aristophanes could recognize in ‘camel-rest’ the comic poet’s 
™pwxris xaundov? The poem is a manner of Aristophanic quiz, 
and the lover of Aristophanes might be tempted to supplement 
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Dr. JACKSON’s labors. Indeed, I plead guilty to having num- 
bered the lines of the Apology with some such purpose in view. 
Of course one exposes himself to the mortification of being foiled 
by Browning’s blunders as well as by his erudition. Only one 
has the consolation that Browning himself after a time could not 
have furnished the key to his own puzzles. But I soon desisted 
for the thirty years old impression abode and I came back to my 
first conclusion. The gain is for the student of Browning, not 
for the student of Aristophanes. 


Dr. JACKSON says that he leaves to others the ungracious task 
of pointing out Browning’s ‘lapses from the habits of accurate 
scholarship and meticulous attention to details that are usually 
so noticeable in the poem’. But even Dr. JACKSON does not 
follow Browning in his Boeotian transliteration of v by u; and 
the frequent false quantities must have been a torture to a man 
trained in the fastidious Harvard school. Schoolmasterly criti- 
cism, if you will, but these little things are a perpetual annoyance, 
and are actually more offensive than the lapse as to the sex of 
St. Praxed, which smudges one of the poet’s most famous pieces. 
But quite apart from blunders, little and big, Browning’s learning 
does not help us to a vision of the times with which he deals. 
Periklean Athens, Renascence, Late Seventeenth Century Life—it 
is all Browning. The poet himself is alive, but the coating with 
which he emerges from the vat in which he has soaked himself is 
not alive nor are the spangles that have stuck to his skin from the 
texts that he has thrown into his bath. Nothing to my feeling is 
more un-Greek than Aristophanes’ Apology. The stereoptical 
method carried out afterwards with unmerciful prolixity in the 
Ring and the Book becomes wearisome by the repetition that it 
involves and there is no saving sense of dramatic propriety. 


But the word ‘propriety’ prompts me to say a word or two 
about the strongest impression that remains with me after reread- 
ing the poem and that is its indecency. True, Browning does not 
often indulge in such words as ‘chaunoprockt’ and ‘immortally 
immerded’, and the indecencies are veiled to the eyes of those 
who do not know Greek, but there is nothing more obscene 
than an obscene conundrum, and erotic and skatologic riddles 
play an important part in that region of folklore. The charge 
may seem strange in view of Aristophanes’ own license, and I 
have not been at the pains to count the naughty winks in the 
Apology and the wicked leers in Aristophanes himself. My 
statistics stop at syntax. But what Browning calls with undeni- 
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able elegance ‘the homelier symbol of asserted sense’ has an 
irresistible fascination for him, as for the scholiasts, who see 
doubles ententes everywhere, to the disgust of certain interpreters 
of Aristophanes. This is not the place to discuss how far they 
were justifiable in their assumption. I have just emerged from 
reading Kuba-Kybele by EISLER in Philologus, 1909, and the 
dictionary seems to be a welter of indecencies. It is a comfort to 
learn that I was right in admitting the ellipsis rnyjs in Herondas, 
I 25 (A. J. P. XXV 229), but I have added to my vocabulary a 
number of words that I can never think of without blushing. 
mediov, however, is not a new acquisition. ydoi rediorde is a favorite 
with Browning and in one place he renders it ‘ A-field, ye cribb’d 
of cape’ with full knowledge of the meaning. Whether he 
understood xiva dedupuévny doth not yet appear. But why he 
should have allowed Balaustion, wife of ‘ Euthukles’, to quote ‘ the 
unintelligible Komos-cry’, ‘Raw flesh red, no cap upon its 
head’, passes my understanding as a problem of dramatic pro- 
priety or any other propriety. ‘A Rhodian wife and still so 
ignorant!’ yeAdow, ds dpas, ra wardia, quoth Eupolis. Those who 
are curious in such matters will find material enough in Dr. 
JACKSON’s paper. 


But before leaving Browning and Dr. JACKSON, the word 
‘chaunoprockt’, with its intrusive c, reminds me of the grosser 
name that liberal shepherds in England give the medlar. There 
is no better translation of yavyérpexros, and I venture to add another 
example to those cited in the Oxford Dictionary. In Chapman 
Bussy D’Ambois 3, 2, 256 we read: 


CHARLOTTE. We are no windfalls, my lord; ye must gather us with the 
ladder of matrimony, we’l hang till we be rotten. 
Monsigur. Indeed that is the way to make ye right ofenarses, 


To be sure, I have never heard the word in America, nor even 
the full form of the old saying ‘ Kettle calls Pot black’. We are 
too mealy-mouthed for close translations of peddurvyos and xadXi- 
muyos, and even the French prefer ‘impasse’ to ‘cul-de-sac’. 
By the way, in the same piece Chapman translates Pindar’s omas 
dvap &vOpwmros twice, once 1, 1, 18: Man is a dreame but of a 
shadow, and again we have 5, 4, 87: a dreame but of a shade. 
indeed, the whole play is full of classical allusions, most of which 
the latest editor, Professor Boas, in the D. C. Heath Co.’s attrac- 
tive Belles-Lettres Series has not seen fit to point out. Old 
Chap nan knew his Greek better than Browning did and would 
not have been guilty of saying: Lo! that Euripidean laurel-tree, 
Struck to the heart by lightning. ‘The stony birth of clowds’, 
says Chapman, ‘will touch no lawrell’ (5, 1, 17). (Cf. A. J. P. 
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XXXI 295.) Nor has Professor Boas pointed out the source of 
one of Lowell’s most famous similes (Bussy D’Ambois 4, 1, 49): 


Like a calme, 

Before a tempest when the silent ayre 

Layes her soft eare close to the earth to hearken, 
For that she feares steals on to ravish her. 


Surely the passage must have lingered in Lowell’s brain when 


he wrote: 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays. 


Van LEEUWEN’s Prolegomena ad Aristophanem, now two 
years old, did not appear in time for utilization in my 
Aristophanic course, which was closed in 1907, so that I have 
only just now been moved to take it up for closer study. That 
part of the book which deals with the life and works of the poet 
is not only by far the longest but by far the most interesting and 
wins my sympathy by its departure from the conventional treat- 
ment which one expects in what is professedly a work of erudi- 
tion. It does not bristle with references to the literature of 
the subject. It has no chevaux de frise of prooftexts, and the 
style is that of a Latin feuilletoniste—clear, sparkling, defiant. 
I dare not comment it too highly for I remember that some 
years ago a Dutch Latinist published in the Mnemosyne a letter 
purporting to come from David Ruhnken in which the Latinity 
of Cobet himself is humorously assailed and perhaps VAN 
LEEUWEN’S language would fare even worse at the hands of the 
critics. But if there is to bea revival of Latin as a medium of 
international communication, we cannot insist on such mastery 
as is displayed by Vahlen and we must resign ourselves to a 
supra grammaticam vitality. Who even among the straitest 
sect would insist nowadays on curbing the future participle by 
the strict rules that once obtained? Who does not love to see it 
wave its long tail in defiance of Cicero and challenge trium- 
phantly the Greek participle with a? And the new rules must 
go the way of the old rules. Since the promulgation of the laws 
of the clausula some scholars whose business takes them into the 
sphere of academic oratory have been revising their periods 
with fear and trembling. No such anxious thought haunts VAN 
LEEUWEN and he bids the clausula go hang its own way. There 
is no sobriety in the style. I remember how the guides of my 
youth warned us against figurative language and not so long ago I 
was indiscreet enough to count among the advantages of Latin 
the impossibility of such audacities as I myself am guilty of in 
Brief Mention. ‘Latin’, I said (A. J. P. XXVIII 232), ‘ 
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kind of Latin, would check the hypertrophy of psychological 
syntax and make the antics of Brief Mention next to impossible’. 
But VAN LEEUWEN’S Latin kicks the fool’s cap off any sentence 
that figures in the rigadoon that brings up the learned procession 
of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY. The treatise reads 
for all the world like a popular lecture and those who do not 
command Dutch will be glad to have VAN LEEUWEN’S con- 
ception of the period and the poet in the more familiar idiom of 
modern Latin. His description of the Persian hydra, the Per- 
sian polypus, is as vivid as Victor Hugo’s famous chapter on the 
pieuvre in Les Travailleurs de la Mer. The spear conquers the 
bow at Marathon. The barbaric wave breaks into innocuous 
bubbles against the wooden walls of Athens and the oar over- 
comes, ‘the sword at Salamis. The host of the Persians fall as 
fell the innumerable ears under the sickles of the reaper and we 
see Xerxes returning in the old Juvenalian style ~empe una nave. 
But the hydra was scotched, not killed. To defeat the monster 
a united Greece would have been necessary. Athens aspired to 
put herself at the head. The caterpillar turned into the butter- 
fly, but the great plans of Themistokles came to naught, and as 
Sparta could not be suppressed, there was in his eyes nothing 
left but to make terms with the pzeuvre. Cimon’s effort to bring 
about concerted action between Sparta and Athens failed. The 
two bulls would not pull together; and no wonder, for one of 
the bulls has suffered a sea-change. ‘Non capiebat’, says VAN 
LEEUWEN, ‘unum iugum taurum doricum et equum marinum, 
non eadem erant itinera bigarum Neptuniarum atque boum 
pedes tarde trahentium’. The offensive warfare against Persia 
was a farce. ‘In batrachomyomachiam verterat epos’. The 
Persian hydra became a stork and watched its chance to devour 
both combatants. These were the times to which Aristophanes 
was born, the time when Cimon had departed this life and 
Pericles reigned an uncrowned king, Aristophanes, a country lad 
who grew up among the fields and vineyards of his father 
Philippus. Aristophanes a country lad? True, this is the view 
of M. Maurice Croiset also, but while M. Croiset gives a reason 
for the faith that is in him, VAN ‘LEEUWEEN simply draws an 
attractive picture of the boy Aristophanes making the acquaint- 
ance of bees and beasts, of cicadae and butterflies, and of the 
various species of birds and creeping things, during those happy 
days which he afterwards recalled in the Acharnians. Of course, 
there is not a tittle of evidence that Aristophanes was brought up 
in the country. It was not far from Kydathenaion to the country 
and Father Philippus may have lived under the shadow of the 
Parthenon and gone out to his fields as did that unlucky hus- 
band in the First Oration of Lysias and Aristophanidion might 
have gone with him at ‘times, wher, he was not engaged in a 
backgate squabble with that big blackguard Kleon. It is th: 
cit that is enthusiastic about country sights and sounds and after 
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all Aristophanes’ enthusiasm for nature is tinged with mockery 
of Euripides. (See A. J. P. XXVII 384.) But I am afraid to 
trust myself further in the discussion of the Prolegomena lest I 
allow myself and the present number of the Journal to be 
absorbed in the review of a book to which I owe much of the 
pleasure of the long vacation. 


After my trivial remarks in the last Brief Mention had gone 
to swell the sum of my misdeeds, I suddenly anticipated the 
chorus of well deserved objurgation with which my criticisms of 
Mr. Murray’s Jhigenia would be received by those who had 
expended all their treasures of appreciation on the wonderful 
rendering. I had apologized, it is true, but my apology can 
hardly have sufficed. The very passage I cited has been quoted 
by an enthusiastic admirer as an unapproachable model and I 
asked myself: Why should I have disturbed any one’s enjoyment 
by insisting that the chariot should have been more distinctly 
indicated? Why make so much ado about the gender of @oaiow 
immus? See Jebb on Bacchyl. 3, 3. What real ground had I for 
saying that ‘steeds do not work so well in harness’? The 
hepetvyos immos Of Ibykos is a stallion and recalcitrates simply by 
reason of age. I was really inconsolable over my lack of taste 
when some merciful chance brought under my eye a paragraph 
from a sporting journal and somehow it comforted me for a 
time: 

Pittsburg, Sept. 9 (1910). Red Wilkes, a famous old stallion, once the 
pride of the late Capt. Sam Brown, horse king, was killed yesterday afternoon, 
being dashed to death over a cliff 200 feet high. Circumstances surrounding 
the death of the old pensioner, who since the death of his master had lived 
in luxury on the farm of James Ward, nephew of the horse king, indicate 
that the once racer, disgraced by being coupled to a cart, resented it by 
jumping over the cliff, committing suicide. 


Nor is the report from the New York Horse Show Nov. 12, 
IgIO inapposite : 


Horsemen generally expected the famous Austrian-bred trotting stallion 
Willy (2.07%) to win hands down, but he proved to be a disappointment 
and finally got the gate in disgrace after rearing and breaking his check. 


But candor compels me to add that the very next day Willy 
was victorious over all his competitors. 


The elusiveness of typographical errors and the persistence of 
blunders are two topics about which I shall doubtless make my 
moan until my labors have an end. How, for instance, ‘ Epi- 
grammes’ in the first No. of the current volume (A. J. P. XXXI 
105) could have escaped at least three pairs of watchful eyes 
passes my understanding, but I have fallen back on the theory 
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that the elongated spelling is a silent protest against the ‘ pro- 
gram’ spelling which has sensibly affected the pronunciation of 
‘programme’. Some months ago I paid six dollars out of my 
own pocket—out of whose else ?—for the elimination of a certain 
heterophrasy of mine, and as I paid it I ruefully thought that a 
similar fine for every one of my negligences and ignorances 
would long since have put me in the order of the dvdpyvpu, the 
existence of which the learned Cobet once tried to do away with 
by an emendation (A. J. P. VII 536). Some of my slips either 
of the eye or pen or brain have persisted for a generation and 
grin at me from the margin of my hand-copies; and while not a 
few of the worst have been removed from the plates of my Pindar 
I am still confronted by ‘laurelled’ for ‘ garlanded’ (p. 182, 1. 5 
from bottom) and Zevs for Modvd. (p. 200, 1. 5 from bottom). P. 
335, |. 7 from bottom read ‘him whom a Naiad bore’. Of course 
all the dates of the Pythiads have to be changed (A. J. P. XXI 
470 [where for 1890 read 1900] and Christ, Gesch. G. L.*, p. 174), 
but that is a O'rt perpetuum due to the inevitable progress of 
doctrine. That others are under the same condemnation is no 
comfort to me. Quisque suos patimur Manes. Every man has 
his own mania and my mania is akin to Whitney’s (A. J. P. 
XIV 138, XXIII 234). There is company enough if I wanted 
it, STAHL, for instance, who (p. 780, 3) repeats Kiihner’s blunder 
about ody ras in Lys. XIX 31 (A. J. P. XXII 228) and in treating 
mov sets down as positive (p. 467, 4) the very clauses that I 
shewed to be virtually negative nearly thirty years ago (A. J. P. 
II [1881], 468). 


My hatred of a blank space at the bottom of a page and that 
alone prompts me to add another illustration to those just given. 
Some weeks ago as I was gathering up some oid marginal notes 
on Mr. A. C. PEARSON’s Phoenissae I was arrested by the 
appearance of WALTER HEADLAM’S posthumous Agamemnon 
(Cimbridge University Press) under Mr. PEARSON’S editorship. 
Mr. PEARS»N'S competence has been sufficiently shown by his 
Euripidean work and in his adoration of Mr. HEADLAM he has 
excellent company (A.J. P.X XX 108). But in the excess of his 
admiration he has every now and then copied blindly the lapses 
of that rare genius such as he made when like some Zevs xarat- 
Birns he sifted down contempt upon what he had not taken 
the trouble to read (A. J. P. XXVIII 107). péver xo 6 noopévny 
(v. £277) still abides and even if the lines of the future participle 
have been too closely drawn, as Mr. PEARSON urges in his 
Phoenissae, smoxaiwv émdeiBov dpyas 
dreveis mapabedge (A. XXVIII 111). Whether HEADLAM 
hid the right to smuggle dray (v. 1227) into the text of Pindar 
(P. 2, 82) is another matter (A. J. P. XXVIII 109; XXX 358) 
and the blank space is filled. 
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Accentual Prose Rhythm in 
Greek, 314-328 
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Alexander of Tralles, A new 


piece by, 480 
Aliscans, 852 
Ambrose, 844 
Ammianus Marcellinus, Jesus 

in, 231 


Amorgos, An Inscription from, 476 
Ancyranum, Monumentum, Sue- 


tonius and the, 99 
Apollonius Rhodius, Scholia to, 

91-92 

Aquila, the Neoplatonist, 480 

Aratus, Phainomena 4, 107 


Archiv fiir lateinische Lexiko- 
graphie u. Grammatik, Re- 
port of, 91-101; 227-230; 


842-352 
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Aristides Apologetes, 105 
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Aristophanes, Didymus as In- 


terpreter of, 106 
Browning and, 487-489 
Eq. 605, 470 
-xé¢ in, 428-444 
Ranae, Chorus in, 230 
Van Leeuwen on, 491-492 

Aristotle, Cicero’s Topica and, 102 
Asoka’s Fourteen Edicts, Shah- 
bazgarhi and Mansehra Re- 

dactions of, 55-65 

Athenagoras, 105 
Augustus and Livy, 101 


Aurelius, Marcus, Corrections 
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Ausonius and Hesiod, 103 
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Seidenadel’s Grammar of 
the Bontoc JIgorot Lan- 
guage, 339-342 
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Boedas, his Praying Boy, 104 
Bontoc Igorot Language, 339-342 
Books Received, 120-124; 248- 
250; 373-376; 497-500 
Brief Mention, 108-117; 234- 
244; 358-369; 485-493 
Browning and Aristophanes, 487-489 
Brugmann’s Accusative of Re- 


spect (mentioned), 863 
Brutus, Marcus, born 78 B. o., 479 
Bury’s Plato’sSymposium (men- 

tioned), 367 
Caesar, MSS of, 231 
Caesar’s divine honors, 101 
Caesarea, The Tetrapylon in, 349 
Cassius Felix, 105 
Catullus 62, 58, 228 

101, 2, 347 

Friedrich’s (rev.), 81-90 
Christ’s Geschichte der griech- 
ischen Literatur (men- 

tioned), 114 
Cicero ad Atticum, 233 

de Officiis 2, 10, 66-73 
pro Archia, 476 
Second Philippic, a source 

of Lucan, 470 

Topica and Aristotle, 102 
Clark’s Fontes Prosae Nume- 
rosae (mentioned), 114 
Composition, not Suffixation, 
404-427 
Corbulo’s Armenian War, 102 
Crete, Prehistoric, 103 
Curva = meretrix, 227 
Demosthenes against Andro- 

tion, 477 
Descriptio orbis, Date of, 229 
DewincG, Henry B. The Origin 

of Accentual Prose Rhythm 

in Greek, 312-328 
Didymus as Interpreter of Aris- 

tophanes, 106 
Diels’ Herakleitos von Ephesos 
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Eitrem’s Hermes u. die Toten 


(rev.), 93-95 
Enallage 845 
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Verse-Technic in the Six- 

teenth Century, 175-202 
Epigraphica Latina, 209-212 
Euripides’ Helena, 103 
Fay, Epwin W. Review of 

Friedrich’s Catullus, 81-90 
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404-427 
Epigraphica, 209-212 


Notice of T. E. Denison’s 
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Festus, his Breviarium, 97, 98 
Fircu, Epwarp. Review of 
Deicke, DeScholiisin Apol- 
lonium Rhodium, 91-93 
Florus 1, 20, 2, 844 
Fowler and Wheeler’s Greek 
Archaeology (rev.), 831-334 
Friedrich’s Catullus (rev.), 81-90 


GARNETT, JAMES M. Review of 
Jusserand’s Literary His- 
tory of the English Peop 

335-339 
Review of the Oxford Eng- 


lish Dictionary, 460-467 
Gellius 5, 1, 1, 845 
GILDERSLEEVE, Basin L. A 

Syntactician Among the 

Psychologists, 74-79 

The Seventh Nemean Re- 

visited, 125-153 

See Brief Mention. 

Greek Final Infinitive, 364 
Inscriptions, New, 877-404 
Letter-writer, Oldest, 232 


Origin of Accentual Prose 

Rhythm in, 312-828 
Greek : Pluperfect — Imperfect, 
116; Bove EBdopoc, 484; Kor- 
pavidec, 476; in Aris- 
tophanes, 428-444; ydpvyoc 

=oxorervéc, 484; Papyrifrom 
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Elephantine, 473; mAdroc 
Phocian = nummus, 106; 
tol, 116. 


Gudeman’s Grundriss zur Ge- 
schichte der klassischen 
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HARKNESS, ALBERT GRANGER. 
The Final Monosyllable in 
Latin Prose and Poetry, 154-174 

Headlam, Walter, and his Edi- 
tor, 

HeipeLt, W. A. Review of 
Reitzenstein’s Mysterienre- 
ligionen, 467-469 

Heiler’s Tatian (mentioned), 240 

Hermes, Report of, 476-484 

Hermes and the Dead, 93-95 

Herodotus and Spartan History, 477 

Hesiod ap. Ausonium, 103 

Hexameter, Limitations of, 849 

Hippocrates, Sophocles and, 473-5 

Homer, Psilosis in, 105, 107 

Iliad 15, 35, 358 
Homeri et Hesiodi Certamen, 231 
Horace’s Odes, 485-487 

Serm. 1, 10, 44; 2, 6, 59, 349 
Hypata — ‘Yrdra uot "Yrara, 480 
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Inama’s Teatro antico Greco e 
Romano, 

Inscriptions, Latin, at the Johns 
Hopkins University, 25-42 

Isocrates, Rehabilitation of, 103 

Italian: Fattucchiere = Fatu- 
clus, 230 
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Jackson, 8. M. Jerusalem the 
Golden (mentioned), 
C. N. Browning’s Aristoph- 
anes’ Apology (mentioned), 
487-489 
Jesus in Ammianus Marcellinus, 231 
Judaea, Administration of, 102 
Jusserand’s Literary History of 
the English People (rev.), 
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335-339 

Report of Philologus, 101-107 
Kleanthes, 103 

Knapp, CHARLES. Cicero de 
Officiis 2. 10, 66-73 

Kyriakides, Modern Greek-Eng- 
lish Dictionary (rev.), 8438 
Latin, Abl. abs., 100 
Adjectiva Relativa, 227 
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Alliteration in second half of 


the verse, 851 
Confusion of D and L in, 349 
Epigraphica, 209-212 
Ethnica, 844 
Final Monosyllable in, 154-174 
Gentile Names, 350 
Historical infinitive, 100 


Inscriptions at the Johns 
Hopkins University, 
25-42; 253-264 


Locative in, 227 
Locative in Pliny the Elder, 229 
Perfect in -erunt and -ere, 351 
Poetical Plural, 345 
Pronunciation of, 345 


Relative Temporal Elements 
in, 265-286 

Siinterrogative challenged, 472 

Subjunctive of Repetition, 473 

Latin words: 

Acia, 100; actio = 
228; adlas, 222; aduro = 
vulgiares obduro, 230; Aetna 
(masc.), 349; agniculam fa- 
cere, 350; albarns, 96; ami- 
cabus, 351; amicire, 346; 
anaboladium, 228; anabo- 
larium, 350; Andes, 98; 
andron, 98 ; antelaena, 351; 
aratiuncula, 99; Armona 
mons, 228; aspergo, 351; 
aspis = scutum, 349; Ata- 
cinus, 348; atrium, 351; 
Cambus, 229; cena — cers- 
na, 228; cetrus = cetra, 
347; Columella, 98; con 
and com, 96; concorporalis, 
99; concorporalis = com- 
rade, 346; contropatio, 349; 
conubium, 228; curva= 
meretrix, 97; Cyprianus — 
Koprainus, 222-229; De- 
siderium, 346; dis-, 97; dis- 
ciplina disciplinarum, 97; 
Enervis, 228 ; enim (prepos. 
ad), 3848; eorum = suus, 
849; epicastorium, 100; 
erratio, 100; eques = equ- 
us?, 346; Fatuclus, 230; 
faustus, 344; flumen, fiu- 
vius, amnis, 350; fulgur 
and fulmen, 350, 351; Ha- 
dra — lapis, 351; hypodro- 
mus, 100; Improspere, 347 ; 
Ipsicilla, 88; Lapis (fem.), 
850; lecythus (masc.), 345; 
lepcis = leptis, 348; lucri- 

cupido, 346; Mandare, 96; 
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memoratu dignus, 99; mi- 
nus = non, 228; miserinus, 
847; Ni... foret, 100; -O, 
-onis names in, 99; olim, 
oliorum, 100; olli, 347; 
ovile, 344; Paestum, 350; 
palabundus, 100; parum, 
parvum, 98; platea, 349; 
platiodanni, 349; plus and 
positive, 96 ; Quod = quoad, 
98; Senium, 346; sepul- 
tura = sepulcrum, 228; si- 
leo, 228; simul (simulac), 
845; sorsus, 97; stimulus, 
227; stipendium, 347; su- 
eris, 846; summoenianus 
andsummunianus, 100; su- 
rosus, 229; -Utus, -itius, 
98; Tributum, 344; vicus, 
349; Vindex (etym.), 346. 
Laurel in Ancient Religion and 


Folk-lore, 287-811 
Livy, Augustus and, 101 
Critical Notes on, 473 
Oxyrhynchus, 848 
Lokrika, 106 
Lucan 2, 133, 98 
6, 558, 847 
Lucaria, 227 
Lucian’s Maxpéfxor, 231 
Nigrinus, 231 
Lucretius, Incompleteness of, 104 
Lycurgus rehabilitated, 477 
Manacorda’s Germania Filolo- 
gica (mentioned), 108 


Mansehra’s Redaction of 
Asoka’s Fourteen Edicts, 55-65 
Marmaridae, War with, 101 
Marucchi’s Epigrafia Cristiana 
(mentioned), 
Melito and Novatian, 96 
Menander’s Epitrepontes, 
Mesomedes, 
Methana — not Mé¥ava, 
Metrodorus ap. Philodemum, 
MICHELSON, TRUMAN. Linguis- 
tic Notes on the Shahbaz- 
garhi and Mansehra Redac- 
tions of Asoka’s Fourteen 
Edicts, 55-65 
MILLER, C. W. E. Report of 
Revue de Philologie, 470-476 
Moment, Der and Das, 465 
Morgan, Morris Hicky, Death 
of, 243 


‘Morning’ and ‘ Mourning’, 461 
Morris’s Satires of Horace (men- 
tioned), 115 
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Murray’s Translation of Eurip- 
ides, I. T. (rev.), 358-361 
MusTarRD, WILFRED P. Report 
of Rheinisches Museum, 


230-233 
Mysteries, The, 467-469 
Names, Misspelt, 867 
Necrology : 
Morgan, M. H., 243 
Weil, Henri, 117 
Nero’s last companions, 102 
Novatian, Melito and, 96 
Ogden’s Final Infinitive (rev.), 363 


M.B. Laurel in Ancient 
Religion and Folk-lore, 287-311 


OLIPHANT, SAMUEL GRANT. 
Salissationes, sive ad Plauti 
Milit. 694, 203-208 

Olympiad, First, a basic year, 479 

Oxford English Dictionary 
(rev.), 460-467 

Oxyrhynchus Chronicon Livi- 
anum, 348 

Palmoscopy, 475 

Pantomimes, Decoration in, 105 

Parallels, Historical, 111 

Parhomoeon, 230 

Parody in Greek Antiquity, 104 

Pausanias, a guide-book, 233 

PEPPLER, CHARLES W. The 
Termination -xéc, as used 
by Aristophanes for Comic 
Effect, 428-444 

Petronius, Sat. 30 and 46, 232 

Philologus, Report of, 101-107 

Physis personified, 106 

Pindar, Seventh Nemean, 125-153 

Ol. 2, 77, 238 
Pindarica, 493 
Plato Phaedr. 229 B, 230 B, 105 

Rpb. 393 AB, 435 E, 105 

580 D, 585 C, 104 

Plautus, Milit. Glor. 694, 203-208 

Men. 120-122, 231 
Pliny the Elder, Locative in, 229 

Nat. Hist. 28. 46, 227 


Plutarch, de facie in orbe lunae, 233 
Plutarch’s Lives, MS of, 470 
Cross references in, 481 


Polybios, his style, 366 
Pompey in Cicero and Lucan, 470 
Potato and Sir Walter Raleigh, 460 
‘ Pottle’, 461 
Primipilares, 103 
Priscianus, 102 
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Propertius, Monobiblos, 
Psychology, Syntax and, 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, and the 
Potato, 

Ramsay, RoBpert L. Changes 
in Verse-Technic in the 
Sixteenth Century English 
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Drama, 174-282 
Raoul de Cambrai, 854 
Recent Publications, 117-120; 


245-247; 370-372; 494-496 
Rees, Number of the 
Dramatic Company in the 
Period of the Technitae, 43-54 
Reitzenstein’s Mysterien- 
religionen (rev.), 467-484 
Relative Temporal Statements 
in Latin, 265-286 
Reports: 
Archiv fiir lateinische Lexi- 
kographie und Grammatik, 
96-101; 227-233; 349-352 


Hermes, 476-484 
Philologus, 101-107 
Revue de Philologie, Report 
of, 470-476 
Rheinisches Museum fiir Phil- 
ologie, 231-233 
Romania, 352-357 
Reviews: 
Bodrero’s Eraclito, 108 


Brugmann’s Accusative of 
Respect, 
Bury’s Plato’s Symposium, 
Clark’s Fontes Prosae Nume- 
rosae, 
Deicke’s De Scholiis in Apol- 
lonium Rhodium, 91-93 
Denison’s Primitive Aryans 
of Mexico, 241 
Diels’s Herakleitos von Ephe- 
808, 108 
Duff's Literary History of 
Rome, 222-226 
Eitrem’s Hermes und die 
Toten, 93-95 
Fowler and Wheeler’s Greek 
Archaeology, 331-334 
Friedrich’s Catullus, 81-90 
Gudeman’s Grundriss zur Ge- 
schichte der Klassischen 
Philologie, 
Heiler’s De Tatiani Apolo- 
getae Dicendi Genere, 
Jackson,8.M. Jerusalem the 
Golden, 
C. N. Browning’s Aristoph- 
anes’ Apology, 487-489 
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Kyriakides, Modern Greek- 
English Dictionary, 
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Murray’s Translation of Eu- 
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Oxford English Dictionary, 

460-467 

Péhlmann’s Griechische Ge- 
schichte, 

Richards’s Aristophanes and 
Others, 

Ritter’s Platon and Neue Un- 
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Roberts’s Dionysius de Com- 
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positione, 234-238 
Robert, Pausanias als Schrift- 
steller, 213-222 


Seidenadel’s Grammar of the 
Bontoc Igorot, 839-342 
Shorey’s Horace’s Odes, 485 
Van Deman’s Atrium Vestae, 242 
Van Leeuwen’s Wasps of 


Aristophanes, 364 
Wheeler. See Fowler. 
Wunderer’s Similes and Meta- 

phors in Polybios, 366 

-Rhodope, 107 
‘Rhyme’, ‘Rime’, ‘Rhythm’, 462 
Richards’s Aristophanes and 

Others (mentioned), 115 

Rig Veda I 32. 8, 329-330 
Robert, Pausanias als Schrift- 
steller, 2138-222 
Roberts, Dionysius de Composi- 
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Rogpinson, Davip M. Review 

of Robert, Pausanias als 

Schriftsteller, 213-222 
New Greek Inscriptions from 

Attica, Achaia and Lydia, 

377-403 
Review of Fowler and 
Wheeler’s Greek Archae- 
ology, 831-334 


Rouret, Joun C. : 

Report of Archiv fiir latein- 
ische Lexikographie u. 
Grammatik, 96-101; 227- 

230; 344-352 


Romania, Report of, 352-357 


Romanic, Nomina actionisin, 229 
Romans, Blueblindness of, 845 
Salissationes, 203-208 
Sallust, Tacitus and, 348 


Salvianus, Alliteration and 
Rhyme, 96 
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Sanskrit, The Samkhya Term, 


Lidga, 445-460 
Seneca, L. Annaeus, 102 
Greek words in, 347 
Seneca Tragicus, 482 
Serviana, 1-24 
Sextus Empiricus, Text of, 231 


Shahbazgarhi Redaction of 
Asoka’s Fourteen Edicts, 55-65 
Shorey’s Horace’s Odes (men- 


tioned), 485 
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Silius Ital. 15. 761, 97 
SmitH, Kirsy FLower. Re- 

view of Duff’s Literary 

History of Rome, 222-226 
SoHo, ARISTOGEITON M. Re- 

view of Kyriakides’ Modern 

Greek-English Dictionary, 3438 
Solonian Property Classes, 471 
Sophocles’ Philoctetes and Hip- 

pocrates, 473, 474 


Spartan History and Herodotus, 477 
R. B. Relative Tem- 
poral Statements in Latin, 


265-286 
Strabo’s Geography, Projected 
Edition of, 240 
Suetonius and the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, 99 
Suffixation, Composition, not, 
404-427 
Syntactical Methods, 862 
Syntax and Psychology, 74-79 


Syrians and Chaldeans com- 
pared, 229 

Tacitus and Sallust, 348 

Tacitus, Dialogus 16, 

Thais, 107 

Theophylactus of Bulgaria, 470 


Thucydides 4, 45, 2 and 5, 18, 7, 480 


Tibullus, 348 
Conjectures in, 233 
First Elegy, 233 


Totman, H. C. An Avestan 
Parallel in Darius Nak8-i- 


Rustam, b, 80 
Van Deman’s Atrium Vestae 
(noticed), 242 
Vergilian Farm, 230 
Aen. 1, 254, 847 
Bucolics, Order of, 232 


Ciris not dependent 

upon Vergil alone, 
Verse Technic in the Sixteenth 
Century English Drama, 175-202 
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cance. The text is provided with seventy-six specially prepared 
illustrations and plans, and is further supplemented by frequent 
footnotes and an index. 
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